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A Gentleman, well known and justly esteemed by the religious public for his 
elegant and devotional compositions, has obligingly supplied us with the 
following translation of a most interesting Discourse from the French. 

The circumstances that called for its delivery and publication are so well told by 
the reverend Author in the Advertisement, and so happily illustrate the im- 
proved social condition of France, that we cheerfully insert it also; both, we 
believe, will be perused with deep interest by many readers. 

Epiror, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The writer of this Discourse, fully engaged with his numerous pastoral func- 
tions, had little thought of aspiring to the title of academician, when some 
friends, without his desire, placed his name on the list of candidates. After his 
nomination, which he gratefully accepted, not only as a testimony of esteem and 
good will which he knew how to appreciate, but further, as the proof of a sen- 
sible advance in the ideas of religious toleration and brotherhood among the 
members of different christian churches, it became his duty, according to custom, 
to pay his feeble tribute on the day of his reception into the Academy. Wish- 
ing to choose a subject which should, at the same time, accord with the sacred- 
ness of his ministerial office, and suit the circumstances in which he stood, and 
remembering that M. the Abbé Gossier, inthe year 1826, had treated of the 
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“ Alliance of Religion and Literature,” he turned his thoughts to the relations 
of this same Religion with the Sciences. Convinced as he fully was of the im- 
perfection of his effort, he could not but be flattered by the tacit approbation 
which he received from the Academy, when it ordered that this Discourse should 
be repeated at its public meeting, and printed in its yearly transactions. What 
must have been the reflections of the attentive observer, who saw in the great 
hall of the Hotel de Ville of Rouen, and in presence of the assembled authorities of 
the city and the department, a Protestant pastor speaking on religion to a numerous 
Catholic auditory, who heard him with a marked good will! What a progres- 
sion of happy changes since those times of dismal memory, when the founders of 
the reformed church of this city were judicially burnt in the Place du Vieux 
Marché, or hanged before the gateway of the cathedral! May peace and con- 
cord between the different religious bodies, which take the Gospel as their basis, 
extend and strengthen more and more,—yet never be the sign or the result of a 
fatal indifference in matters of faith ! 


DISCOURSE. 


GentLEmEN,—Coming now, for the first time, to occupy the place 
to which, by your honourable suffrage, you have deigned to call me, 
I am anxious not only to thank you for this distinguished mark of 
your good will, but also to convey to you, and to impress deeply on 
myself the important motives to gratitude which this good will in- 
spires. 

If I considered only the honour attached to the name of “ acade- 
mician,” I might fear lest I should mistake for gratitude that which 
was perhaps nothing more than the excitement of my flattered 
vanity; and I should be forced to confess apart, that this name is 
truly an honour to him only who receives it not as a favour, or a 
testimony of toleration, but as a recompense of his literary and scien- 
tific labours. 

If I thought only of the obligation which I incur by coming 
amongst this learned body, I might find ground to fear increase of 
labour, and even duties beyond my strength to fulfil; since my 
ministerial functions already occupy almost all my moments. I will 
even add, that I should scruple to rob the members of my church of 
those hours, which I owe wholly to them, were it only for the sake of 
spending them at your sittings as an agreeable relaxation; or were I 
to forget more important and serious duties while coming hither to 
partake the charm of your discussions. We know the answer of the 
man to whom a learned prelate* had several times refused a hearing, 
in order that he might study without distraction: ‘* Ah!” said the 
turned off visitor, with malicious wit, ‘* Why then has not the 
king sent us a oe that has finished his studies?” I should 
regard a similar complaint, Gentlemen, in the light of a very grave 
reproach, did my future intercourse with the Academy ever give the 
most humble of my parishioners any just reason for making it against 
me. But the more I reflect, the more am I convinced that there is 
nothing incompatible in the duties of the pastor, and the occupations, 
or rather the enjoyments, of the academician. It will be easy for 
me to make you partake of this conviction, and it is for this end that 
I am about to submit to you some considerations, necessarily very 


* Huet, Bishop of Avranches. 
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1838. Relations of Religion and the Sciences, §c. 3 
imperfect, on the relations which, as it appears to me, exist between 
religion and the sciences, and on the services which they have ren- 
dered to each other. 

More than once has it been pretended that religion was the enemy 
of science. More than once has it been said that she feared all deep 
research and scrutiny, and that her upholders were naturally the 
partisans of ignorance and darkness. Yet nothing is more un- 
founded than these hasty assertions, which even in our days are still 
so often repeated. No; this divine Revelation, which has de- 
scended from heaven to enlighten the sons of Adam on their origin, 
their duties, their immortal destinies, gives no countenance to 
mental indolence, and has no such fatal property as this of extin- 
guishing the light of reason, which, like itself, is a gift of the Deity. 
Rather let us say, that far from contracting the understanding, and 
thereby checking the advance of knowledge, she favours its pro- 
gress, and sheds new light upon its path. By her injunctions to 
activity, temperance, and the love of order, to the moral improve- 
ment of that spirit which is the essential portion of the human being, 
and to the exercise of all the means which he can employ for the 
glory of his Creator and the happiness of his fellow-creatures, she 
tends to free man from the low passions which degrade him to the 
brute, and thenceforward disposes him to the pursuit of all that is 
useful and noble, and truly worthy of his admiration. And is it not 
enough to recall the great names of Pascal, Newton, Leibnitz, and 
so many more of the highest distinction for knowledge and research, 
who were always marked in their attachment to Christianity, for 
proof, by the noblest examples, how religion exalts the mind? But the 
more it is exalted, the more fit is it to form vast plans and to pursue 
sublime discoveries. And thus it is by religion, as much and even 
more than by any other means, that the boundaries of science have 
been extended. The mind, weary of the uncertainty and the fre- 
quent contradictions of human systems, has at length found repose in 
the delightful view of a single cause which explains all things. In 
the eyes of the impious, nature was but a fortuitous concourse which 
had dropped from the hands of chance; in the eyes of the instructed 
Christian, she gains new life and beauty, whilst he looks on her as an 
emanation from supreme wisdom and infinite goodness ; and the 
purest sentiment unites itself, in him, with the calculations of science, 
without taking any thing from its correctness, or at all detracting 
from its successes and triumphs.* 

I am aware, Gentlemen, that by the misinterpretation, and by the 
misapplication to other times and manners, of such and such 
maxims and actions of Moses and the Patriarchs, some have desired 
to justify by the Bible fanatical intolerance or superstitious prac- 
tices. I know too, that at Rome, in fomer times, they forbade, in 
the name of Joshua, the revolution of the earth, and that seven 
cardinal inquisitors condemned Galileo to prison for having main- 
tained that the system of Copernicus was not at variance with the 
Scriptures. But what do such instances prove, except that things 
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are too often confounded which ought always to be carefully distin- 
guished, namely, the authority of the sacred books, and the autho- 
rity of man’s interpretation and explanation of them? All that 
shakes the latter must henceforth seem to threaten the former, and 
the alarm is directly spread. This is a confusion full of errors, and 
which cannot be too much lamented, but for which it would be as 
absurd as unjust to hold Christianity responsible.* 

But if it is true that religion is not opposed to the sciences,—if it 
favour them by the dispositions which it produces in those who cul- 
tivate them,—one may go still farther and affirm, that religion itself 
is the most eminent science, that to which most of the rest are 
attached, and from which they draw as from a fountain common to 
them all. 

Here, what a field would open itself to our reflections, did time 
permit me to traverse it in your company. 

In the case, for instance, of the true and sound philosophy, of 
that which really deserves this lofty name, and which all the friends 
of wisdom cherish :—to this, religion lends a powerful aid in its 
attempts to inquire into the nature of God—of the soul—of all 
beings and classes of being—all the numberless links of causes and 
effects which make the universe a single whole, and lead us to the 
knowledge of one First Cause of all. 

In the case of the physical sciences, which, not satisfied with the 
study of the material creation, with the observation of its phenomena, 
and the examination of the relations and resemblances of its various 
parts, must trace these back to certain laws and principles :—never 
do those who are occupied with these departments of science observe 
better and work more usefully—never do they throw a more lively 
and lasting interest into their labours, than when they set them be- 
fore us with the emotions of a heart that is warmed with religious 
admiration. 

If we look to chronology :—It is from the writings of Moses that 
this science has obtained its earliest certain dates, and without this 
divinely inspired guide it might, perhaps, have wandered with the 
Chaldeans, the Egyptians, and the Chinese, in that endless multitude 
of ‘‘ invented centuries, of which,” as has been well said, ** Time is 
not the father.” 

If we turn to history :—How, without the help of the Bible, could 
it have distinguished truth among the brilliant fictions of mythology, 
and through the thick darkness which surrounds the ages of fable ? 

If we turn to jurisprudence, and the amelioration of morals :— 
Examine all the treatises published by writers, ancient and modern, 
on these subjects, so important and so closely allied to the happiness 
and prosperity of nations, and say, if there are to be found elsewhere 
principles of legislation so good, sanctions of law so powerful, and 
precepts of morality so lofty, and at the same time so suitable to the 
nature and destination of man, as in the Gospel? ‘* Admirable in- 
deed !” here exclaims the illustrious Montesquieu: “ the Christian 
religion, which appears to have in view the felicity of another life 


* “ Religion et Christianisme,” first year. 
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only, gives us happiness in this life too ;—and to it we owe fixed 
political rights in government, and fixed national rights in war, 
for which the human race cannot be too grateful.”* 

Let us turn lastly, to civilization; without which there is no 
science :—Remember what were the inhabitants of Gaul and Britain 
during the reign of Paganism. Look at our ancestors offering 
miserable captives on the altars of their false divinities, and so 
notorious for indolence and total ignorance of the arts of civilized 
life, that the “inertia Gallorum,”+ by the account of Tacitus, 
had passed into a proverb. Look also at those Britons, of whom 
Cicero in his letters to Atticust remarked that one must not ex- 
pect to find among them slaves very fit for service, because they 
were a rude and entirely uncivilized people. This was so much 
the fact, that when Agricola had vanquished them, his soldiers had 
to show them how to build houses and temples: ‘* Hortari privatim, 
adjuvare publicé, ut templa, fora domus extruerent ; odente 
promptos, et castigando segnes.”§ After a view of this humiliating 
picture, think of these French and English of our days, the descend- 
ants of those very tribes, arrived at such degrees of activity, informa- 
tion, taste, and industry, as no nation is found to surpass. Witness 
here the fruits of Christianity ; which has always carried with it, 
wherever it has penetrated, the arts, science, and social improve- 
ments. 

And let it not be thought that what the Gospel effected in the 
deliverance of Europe from ignorance and barbarism twelve or 
fifteen centuries ago, it can no longer effect at the present day ; as is 
pretended by those bold framers of systems, who everywhere assi- 
duously repeat that *‘ Christianity has had its day, and fulfilled its 
mission; that it has fallen no more to revive—for none can resusci- 
tate the past.” We may leave the fanciful disciples of the unfor- 
tunate St. Simon to applaud themselves on their ideal triumph till 
they are tired of the repetition of statements as gloomy as they are 
unfounded. While they are thus representing the august religion 
of the Son of God as “ dying of old age, decrepitude, and feebleness,” 
Christianity gloriously pursues its course, and carries on before our 
eyes with no less vigour its regenerating labours. The inhabitants 
of Greenland receive it by thousands; Hottentots too, Caffres, 
Boshuanas, and other African tribes, so wild that but lately a famous 
political writer represented them as “‘ incapable of being tamed,” 
submit, in great numbers, to its salutary influence, and build towns, 
hospitals, and schools under the direction of their European instruc- 
tors. The Hindoos, abandoning by degrees the degrading worship 
of Brama, begin to renounce the barbarous custom of burning their 
widows, and to prefer the great and consoling truths of the Bible to 
the ridiculous superstitions of their Vedas. Among the Indian 
tribes, still scattered on the vast border of the United States of 
America, the Chactaws and the Cherokees, by becoming Christians, 
have made such progressive civilization, that one of these last pub- 


Lib. iv. Epist. 16. 


* Esprit des Lois, |. 24, art. 3. 
Vita Agricole, sec. 21. 


+ Germania, sec, 28. 
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lishes a remarkable journal, which numbers amongst its corres- 
pondents and subscribers the celebrated traveller Baron Humboldt. 
Above all, it is in the isles of the Southern Ocean that Christianity 
has recently obtained the most rapid and perfect triumph. ‘ In 
less than ten years,” says one of the contributors to the Revue 
Encyclopédique,* ‘‘ Polynesia has assumed an entirely new aspect. 
We find there Christian churches, wise laws, regular government, 
arts, industry, and flourishing schools, to which the Sandwich Islands 
alone send forty-five thousand children, where formerly there were 
only despotism, a sanguinary worship, unhappy savages, and brutal 
passions. Some English and American missionaries, with the Bible, 
have done that which the ancients attributed to all their gods 
united. To these results, which are attested by the authentic report 
of one of our most distinguished naval commanders,t and by other 
documentst no less incontestable, let us add the accessions with 
which these missionary travellers have enriched Geography ; let us 
add also the great advancement which Philology has received from 
the translators of the Bible, which in the last thirty years has been 
printed in more than a hundred and forty-five languages and dialects, 
to be spread by millions of copies through all nations of the world ; 
—and then let us ask, Gentlemen, whether, even apart from religious 
and Christian considerations, there be not here what may excite the 
admiration and lively sympathy of all the friends of science and 
humanity ? 

It remains for me, secondly, to prove, that the sciences render 
valuable and important services to religion, in return for all those 
which we have just seen they receive from it. If I succeed in 
establishing this second proposition, and can demonstrate by incon- 
testable facts that in this respect also we see the most perfect harmony 
between religion and the sciences, will not this exhibit in favour of 
the divine revelation a new and inviting claim on the homage and 
confidence of mankind ? 

In entering on the development of this second idea, I ought not 
to dissemble an objection which will undoubtedly be raised, namely, 
that men distinguished by their learning have been seen to rank 
themselves as the declared enemies of religion, and to employ their 
talents only in decrying and opposing it. I shall readily admit this 
fact, however lamentable ; as I previously admitted, that some persons, 
pious, but ill-informed, unwisely regard the sciences with a jealous 
and distrustful eye. But does the one of these facts prove anything 
more than the other? Who does not perceive that many causes 
may concur to make a learned man an infidel? Now the passions 
of the heart blind the intellect, or suggest the mania of systems, 


* The number for October, 1830. 

+ M. Duperré, since Admiral and Peer of France. 

t See, among others, a paper by M. Hyde de Neuville, then Minister of the 
Marine, in the Moniteur of January 2, 1830; the Journal of the Evangelical 
Missions, of Paris; and the Annual Reports of the Missionary Societies of 
London, Paris, Bale, &c. See also A Visit to the South Seas, during the years 
1829 and 1830, by C.S. Stewart, 2 vols. New York, 1831; and the Account of 
the Voyage of the Astrolabe, published by M. Dumont d’Urville. 
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1838. Relations of Religion and the Sciences, §c. 7 
and the mad presumption of attempting an explanation of all things. 
Now some excessive pre-occupation of the mind, the attention too 
exclusively fixed on some one object, will inspire indifference and 
disdain for all other objects which do not engage it. At other 
times it is the impossibility of mastering all the sciences at once 
which is the unhappy cause: so that the man who merits, in some 
respects, the name of learned, merits not the less, in other respects, 
the reproach of ignorance, and even of rashness, when he under- 
takes to judge of what he does not understand. 

How easy would it be to apply these simple remarks to many of 
the leaders of the superficial and antichristian philosophy of the 
last age! They were long regarded as the supreme arbiters of 
learning and taste, and their very names had the weight of autho- 
rity; while, in our own age, more strict in its estimates, their 
merit, as concerns conscientious research and solid erudition, is 
appreciated at its just amount. If, in the place of that ignorance of 
their subject, and that frivolity which too often characterized them, 
even in the judgment of those who were long their most zealous 
admirers,* they had had a true learning, combined with a circum- 
spect impartiality; and if, above all, they had been careful not to 
admit a fact, except on certain proof, and not to reject a fact merely 
because they found it inexplicable—they also, without doubt, 
would have confirmed, by their example, the assertion of that great 
man who first brought back the sciences to experience and to 
nature, namely, that ‘if a taste of philosophy prompts to atheism, 
a larger draught leads back to religion.” + 

In fact, Gentlemen, what does the astronomer, when, by the 
aid of his improved instruments and his laborious calculations, he 
pierces, so to speak, the depths of heaven; when he discovers in the 
universe a greatness that paralyzes the imagination, and finds, 
with a sort of dread, that this creation is but one of innumerable 
creations scattered at awful distances throughout space? Does he 
not supply religion with the most grand conception of the power 
and the majesty of the Creator ? 

What does the anatomist, when he brings to view the regularity 
of arrangement which is so marked in all our organs? Does he 
not set before us in the strongest light, the foresight and supreme 
wisdom of Him to whom we owe all that we are? 

What does the naturalist, when he classifies the multitude of 
organized beings with which the earth is everywhere replenished ; 
when he shows us that the smallest space contains life, life under a 


* Benjamin Constant, who, as he himself informs us in his letter to M. 
Hochet, (see Chateaubriand, Etudes Historiques, preface, p. 155.) “ saw 
himself obliged to return to religious sentiments as he examined facts from all 
quarters, and was met by the numberless difficulties which they oppose to 
infidelity,” B. Constant has not feared to say, “If one would be gay with 
Voltaire at the expense of Ezekiel and Genesis, one must unite two things 
which will render this gaiety sad enough—ignorance the most profound, and 
frivelity the most deplorable!” (De la Religion, &c. vol. ii. p. 210.) 

+ Leves gustus in philosophié movere fortass ad atheismum, sed pleniores 
haustus ad religionem reducere.” (Bacon, de Augment. scientiar. lib. i.) 
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thonsand diverse forms, and with means of preservation and enjoy- 
ment suited to each? Does he not offer us the most attractive 
display of all the treasures of Divine goodness ?* 

And now, if among these men, who are called by their circum- 
stances or their tastes to study and describe the wonders of creation, 
there were found materialists or atheists, should we thence be 
entitled to conclude that the earth no longer “‘ wttereth speech,” 
nor ‘‘ the heavens declare the glory of God?’+ No, it would at 
most prove only, that there are the deaf, who will not hear. 

But besides these general ideas, which apply to natural religion 
as well as to any other, what services have not been rendered by 
the sciences to revealed religion in particular? Forced to restrict 
myself, I regret deeply that 1 can only glance at some few among 
the multitude of striking instances which might be offered. 

It is known that the unfortunate Baillyt laboured much to verify 
the remote chronology of the Indians, by supporting the exactness 
and authenticity of their astronomical tables. This system acquired 
great celebrity in France and throughout Europe. Forty years 
since, the learned Professor Playfair taught it publicly before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the famous Review of that city 
gave it assiduous and powerful — Infidelity appeared to 
triumph, and it seemed that the Mosaic chronology could not 
again arise from the discredit into which it had fallen. A frivolous 
and momentary triumph; for soon Bentley, La Place, Delambre, 
and others, revised his calculations, and proved them to be erroneous ; 
so that it was acknowledged that the same Indian tables which the 
Brahmins would have had to record twenty millions of years, had 
been fabricated scarcely eight centuries ago.§ 

In spite of this defeat, the assault was soon renewed, principally 
on occasion of the famous Zodiac of Dendera having been brought 
from Egypt to Paris. It is well remembered what advantage 
Dupuis and his disciples hoped to derive from it in sustaining their 
reveries on the Origin of Religions, and a pretended civilization 
in Egypt, which they said existed long before either Moses or the 
deluge. Their hypothesis excited a lively interest in the various 
circles of society. ‘‘In the journals, in drawing-rooms, nothing 
was mentioned but the Zodiac. ‘ Have you seen the Zodiac? 
What do you think of the Zodiac? were questions which no one 
could hesitate to answer but under pain of forfeiting all fashionable 
reputation, because ‘the mode,’ that capricious sovereign, and so 
especially powerful in France, deigned to give so antique a monu- 
ment the honour of an instant’s admission into her changeful 
domain.”|| These calculations, also, of Dupuis and his followers, 


* See Mélanges de Relig. vol. ii. ; and Bonnet, Contemplat. de la Nature. 

+ Pe.siz. 1. 

{ One of the learned men of France who fell victims to the Reign of Terror, 
in 1793. 

§ See Ure’s New System of Geology ; La Place’s Syst?me du Monde ; Delam- 
bre’s Hist. de  Astronomie ; Cuvier’s Révolutions du Globe; &c. &e. 

|| Greppo, Essai sur le Syst. Hiéroglyphiq. de M. Champollion, p. 259. (See 
this Essay translated by Stuart, Boston, 1830.) 
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were re-worked by men of eminence in the learned world, and 
were proved to be inaccurate.* Antiquaries and artists profoundly 
versed in the comparison of ancient monuments, generally agreed 
to fix the age of the Zodiac in the epoch of the Roman dominion 
in Egypt.t But although the hypothesis which attributed to it 
an antiquity of more than sixty centuries was thus threatened with 
ruin, it was still venturously attempted to support it, and sometimes 
even with a degree of success, when suddenly it vanished like a 
deceitful dream. On the front of the ruined temples, from one of 
which the Zodiac, the object of so many discussions, had been 
taken down, and in the midst of the mysterious paintings with 
which these temples were adorned, and which, it was said, must 
contain the first records of the world’s infancy, MM. Letronne 
and Champollion read, the one in Greek and the other in hiero- 
glyphics, which he at length deciphered,{ the titles and names of 
Ptolemy, Cleopatra, and the Roman emperors, who built them 
towards the beginning of the Christian era. Was ever a demon- 
stration of the truth of the Bible, and the inutility of attempting to 
oppose it, at once more mortifying and more complete ?§ 

I might add much concerning all the valuable information of the 
same nature which has already been collected by the two brothers 
Champollion, to whom, by their admirable discoveries in the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet, the rolls and monuments of Egypt are unveiled. 
It will not again be said of the pyramids— 


“< There twice ten centuries, in darkness cold, 
Eternal sleep must evermore enfold.” 


These mute remains of ages long passed away have now resumed a 
language in the desert.|| And what is more providential than these 
solemn voices, which, after a silence of three thousand six hundred 
years, seem to issue from the vast tombs of the Pharaohs, and from 
the midst of the embalmed dead, expressly to render homage to re- 
vealed religion by confirming the recitals of Genesis and Exodus ! 
Quite recently, Messrs. Champollion the younger and Lenormant 
have traversed Egypt from north to south, and their indefatigable 
researches have discovered nothing of higher date than the epoch 
of Abraham. Of earlier times, they have found in the monuments, 
as we find in Manetho, only fragments and fables. On the con- 
trary, all the documents which they have brought home, as well as 
those which they had already examined in Europe before their de- 
parture, have confirmed the narrative of Moses, and cleared up 
passages hitherto regarded as obscure and debateable. Voltaire 
would now no longer ask how and on what material the Hebrew 


* Biot, Visconti, Abbé Testa, &c. Journal des Savants, 1823 and 1824. 

+ MM. Huyot and Gau; Letronne, Recherches pour servir a T Histoire de 
’' Egypte; and the same author, Observations sur l'objet des Représentations 
Zodiacales. Paris, 1824. 

t Précis du Systeme Hiéroglyphig. des anciens Egyptiens. 

§ Cellerier fils, Origine authentiq. de l'ancien Testament, p. 103. 

|| Chateaubriand, Etud. Historig. Preface, p. 159. 
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legislator could write the Pentateuch, for it is proved that papyrus 
was used for writing in his time. He would no longer ask how the 
high priest, Hilkiah, could find again in the temple of Jerusalem, 
after an interval of about a thousand years, the autograph of the 
law, because ee writings and contracts of the age of the 
Pharaohs are still extant and legible. He would no longer ask 
how Moses could cause to be wrought in the desert so many objects 
of art for the tabernacle, and the sacred robes and vessels; for all 
the arts were then flourishing in Egypt, where Moses had become 
acquainted with them. He would no longer ask whether Ezra did 
not forge the sacred books which he collected; for, supposing 
these books to be the work of imposture, who could have falsified 
the written and monumental history of Egypt, so as to make 
this coincide with them in essential dates and facts? But I should 
exceed all limits if I would exhaust this copious subject, which 
might fill volumes in its development.* It is more than time that 
I should conclude, and I will only add some remarks derived from 
geology. 

This interesting science is still quite recent ; it is but, so to speak, 
the birth of yesterday; and yet it has already paid its tribute 
to religion, notwithstanding the attempts which had been too often 
made to employ its laborious, but as yet imperfect, researches in 
hostility to our faith. 

It is, indeed, within our recollection, that after having exhausted 
their armoury of metaphysical objections, infidels had recourse to a 
fresh method of attack. Struck with the obscurity and contra- 
diction of the various systems by which it had been long attempted 
to explain the origin and composition of our world, many turned the 
activity of their investigations in that direction. They explored 
the shores of seas and rivers, the strata of mountains, the interior of 
the globe; and, like the giants of mythology, thought they had 
derived from their mother earth sufficient strength to combat 
the Almighty and his word of truth.+ The greater number of the 
sceptical writers of the last century were eager to propagate the 
objections of these geologists of their day. Even a canon of the 
Romish church, named Récupéro, who wrote the History of Mount 
Etna, supposed, on some evidently defective data, that two thousand 
years were needed to render a stratum of lava capable of vege- 
tation, and as in a cavity near Jaci, there were discovered plain 
marks of seven distinct strata, lying with parallel surfaces on one 
another, and most of them covered, to all appearance, with a bed 
of earth adapted to vegetation, it was concluded that the first stratum 
must have flowed down at the distance of at least fourteen thousand 
years. Alarmed, no doubt, at such a conclusion, Récupéro’s 


* See this topic treated in the excellent Essai sur le Syst?me Hiéroglyphiq. 
&c. of M. Greppo (already cited), anda Letter on the same Syst2me, considéré 
dans ses rapporte avec l’ Ecriture Sainte, by M.A. Coquerel, pastor, Paris. 


« * * * cum tetigere parentem, 
Jam defecta vigent, revocato robore, membra.”’ 
(Lucan, lib, iv. v. 600.) 
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1838. Relations of Religion and the Seiences, §c. 11 


bishop recommended him very gravely, it is said, to take it seriously 
into consideration, lest he should make his mountain older than 
Moses had made the world.* But now that a geological traveller+ 
has demonstrated, on the very spot, that the conjecture of the good 
canon was without any foundation, no one partakes, thanks to 
the progress of science, in the apprehensions of the Bishop. Do 
we not know, besides, that Pm to is also covered with seven 
strata of lava from Vesuvius, which have between them veins of 
good earth, and yet it is only seventeen hundred and sixty years 
since the deepest of these strata overwhelmed that unhappy city.t 
+ * * ra * * 

From all that has been said, Gentlemen, we perceive what is most 
delightful to those who, besides their scientific acquirements, possess 
a sincere regard for Christianity, the uselessness of all attempts to 
alarm us with the fear of fresh discoveries in science. Why should 
we dread them as dangerous to faith? Is not the God of nature the 
God of Christianity also? And are not we sure beforehand that 
there will be the most perfect accordance between his various 
works? Without doubt faith is allowed to be sometimes timid, but 
she should never be jealous or suspicious, like the pride which at- 
taches to the vain theories of men. It is only falsehood which 
gains by enveloping itself in darkness; but religion desires only 
truth, and truth is also the aim of the sciences. Far, then, from 
being jealous of the discoveries of the truly scientific, we will invite 
them to us most cordially; experience having taught us that they 
will constantly confirm our sacred writings, and may, still further, 
show us a new sense in obscure passages, which we have hitherto 
perhaps misunderstood. If any difficulty or seeming contradiction 
at times embarrass us, let us be patient; let us leave Time the care 
of unveiling his mysteries. ‘* One generation passeth away, and 
another cometh,” § but the human race remains. The divine 


* Bridone’s Sicilian Tour. 

+ Dr. Daubeny, Edinb. Philosophical Journal, xiii. p. 266; and Christian 
Observer, for March, 1830. 

t In some paragraphs which here follow, the learned author refers to the 
discussions which have arisen in connexion with geological discovery as to the 
true sense of the first verses of Genesis. He relates the premature triumph of 
unbelievers at the imagined incompatibility of the Mosaic account with the 
fact of successive creations, and he adopts, with several preceding writers, 
(Encontre, Cellerier, Frossard, &c.) the theory which understands the days 
mentioned by Moses as successive epochs. The translator does not think this 
theory nearly so satisfactory as that suggested by Dr. Chalmers, and adopted 
by Dr. Buckland and Professor Pusey, which admits an indefinite interval 
between the original creation of the heaven and the earth recorded in the first 
verse of Genesis, and that subsequent creation or renovation which succeeded 
the chaotic ruin or the earth’s being “ without form and void, and darkness 
on the face of the deep.” This latter theory has also been ably stated and 
defended in a valuable tract by Joseph John Gurney, entitled “ Letter to a 
Clerical Friend on the accordance of Geological Discovery with Natural and 
Revealed Religion.” (Norwich, 1836.) The paragraphs which relate to this 
subject have therefore been omitted. 

§ Ecclesiastes i. 4. 
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Redeemer, who has said, ‘‘ I am the light of the world,”* lives and 
reigns eternally ; assuredly he will _ his promise, and the dark- 
ness which still remains, will sooner or later be dispelled.+ 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED. 
“ And God said, let there be light ; and there was light.”—Gew, i. 3. 


Tue creation of the world which we inhabit, is one of the most inte- 
resting subjects that can possibly occupy the attention of mortals ; and 
one which, for many ages, tortured the invention and confounded the 
talents of all the philosophers of antiquity. He who would fully 
witness their weakness and their folly, and painfully satisfy himself 
that, without revelation, *‘ the world by eH ae knew” neither God 
nor his works, has only to examine a few of the endless theories, 
with which the sons of nature’s light amused both themselves and 
their credulous disciples. But in this sense, as well as in a nobler, 
‘* the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth.” Moses, 
under the inspiration of the Almighty, in a very few words, eclipses 
all the luminaries of antiquity, and scatters for ever all their dreams. 
** In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. And 
the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters. And God said, let there be light; and there was light.” 
A more sublime sentence than this last was probably never uttered ; 
and it is very justly quoted by the first of rhetoricians as such,{ thus 
attesting his acquaintance with the writings of Moses, and his per- 
ception of their beauties, which are not surpassed by the most lofty 
flights of Homeric song. But we pause not at present to descant 
on the unrivalled beauties of scripture composition. Those who 
wish to pursue that subject further, may consult at their leisure 
Blackwall’s Sacred Classics, Lowth’s Isaiah, or Horne’s Introduc- 
tion to the Sacred Scriptures, where they will meet with all they 
desire. We hasten to illustrate the above beautiful passage, in 
various points of view, as developing a sacred truth with which we 
cannot be too familiar. 

In Creation, it had its first illustration. The unorganized ma- 
terials of the world, lay in rude confusion at the feet of the Almighty 
Creator. How long this had been the case it is impossible for us 
even to conjecture. But. ‘‘ darkness” hovered over them, and 
** covered the face of the deep.” It was the reign of night. Then 
the quickening “‘ Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters,” 
and prepared all for the mighty transformation which was speedily 
to appear. ‘‘ And God said, let there be light ; and there was light.” 

* John viii. 12. 

+ The Discourse concludes with a paragraph expressing thanks to the Society, 
which, though very appropriate locally, is not of so much general interest. It 
has, therefore, with a few other passages not thought material to be inserted, been 
omitted in the translation. 

t Vid. Longini de Sublimitate, sect. ix. 
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1838. Genesis, Chap.i. Verse 3. 
Behold the instant effect of his omnipotent fiat! A flood of light 
rushes on the world and mantles the universe. We here behold 
‘the finger of God,” and stop not to inquire, whether that light 
was precisely the same as that which we now possess, or under what 
modification it existed before the orb of day. ‘‘ This is the Lord’s 
doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” But it must have been as easy 
for him to cover the rising world with light, without the sun, 
as heaven itself, ‘‘ where there shall be no night; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun: for the Lord God giveth them 
light.” For darkness ‘ heard his voice,” and fled ashamed before 
Him who is emphatically denominated ‘ Light,” and in him “ is no 
darkness at all.”’* 

And so it is in Regeneration. Here creation itself is but a type; 
and all its wonders are lost in still greater. Behold the sinner by 
nature, and unenlightened by the Spirit of God, his mind is darkness 
itself. However soaring his powers, or however lofty his concep- 
tions of himself, he is spiritually blind. He cannot discern the 
things of God; and they, alas! are foolishness unto him. With all 
the aids of reason and philosophy, he is totally ignorant of his own 
heart, and his real character in the sight of God. And if, by any 
means, conscience should be roused from its legarthic slumbers, and 
should venture to accuse him at the bar of the Eternal, he tries to 
silence its unwelcome voice, by the proud display of his own 
righteousness, or his stoical indifference to every thing future. If these 
should be found miserably inefficient, and conscience should still 
thunder in his ear, Thou hast sinned—how canst thou escape ?—his 
wisdom evinces its folly ; he knows not whither to turn for refuge ; 
and, in the bitterness of his spirit, he exclaims: ‘* Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord, and bow myself before the High God? Shall 
I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?”—How can 
iniquity be forgiven ?—Can the holy and the just God accept the 
guilty sinner, and suffer him to live?—In vain he turns to the 
glimmering taper of nature’s light ; in vain he seeks the assistance of 
philosophy—all before him is the darkness ‘of the shadow of 
death”—with a dreadful eternity lying beyond the horizon of his 
vision! But let God once more speak: let his re-creative voice be 
heard, saying, ‘‘ Let there be light;” and there is light. For ‘* God 
who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined into 
our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.”” In him we see light; for he is ‘ the 
light of the world ;” and * the darkness is past, and the true light 
now shineth.” Throngh him ‘‘ we have access with confidence ;” 
and in his blood we find the price of pardon, and the title to ever- 


* Those who wish to see how satisfactorily the Mosaic account of the Crea- 
tion harmonizes with all the known principles of sound Philosophy, may 
advantageously consult “ The Sacred History of the World, from the Creation 
to the Deluge, by Sharon Turner, F.A.S.” 
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lasting bliss!—‘* The darkness is past, and the true light now 
shineth ;” and it ‘¢ shineth more and more unto the perfect day.” 

It is the same also in Affliction—where all is dark and gloomy, 
till the voice of the Lord says, ‘ Let there be light.” See the 
agonizing sufferer. One stroke follows another in rapid succession, 
like the waves of the tempestuous ocean; and ah threatens to 
devour its prey. Job, who “ feared God and eschewed evil,” is at 
once stripped of almost every blessing: and the wife of his bosom 
tempts him to ‘* curse God and die,” while the friends of his youth 
become his severest calumniators. At first he said, ‘*The Lord 
gave and the Lord hath taken away ; and blessed be the name of the 
Lord ;” but afterwards he ‘ cursed the day of his birth;” and in 
the anguish of his spirit exclaimed: ‘* My soul chooseth strangling 
and death, rather than my life.” But when God spoke to him in 
mercy, and graciously justified his integrity, he instantly poured 
light all around him, “ turned again his captivity,” and gave him 
‘¢ twice as much as he had before;” so that ‘‘ the Lord blessed the 
latter end of Job more than his beginning.” Thus it was with 
David, whose sorrows were frequently more acute because they were 
purely mental. Hence we hear him, in the bitterness of his soul, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Will the Lord cast off for ever, and will he be favour- 
able no more ?”—thus expressing that agony of heart which was 
infinitely more intolerable, than those persecutions of men under 
which he once sighed: ‘‘ O that I had wings like a dove! for then 
would I flee away and be at rest.” But when God spoke peace, all 
was ‘joy and gladness.” Formerly in faith he sweetly sung: 
** Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water-spouts: all thy 
waves and thy billows are gone over me. Yet the Lord will com- 
mand his loving-kindness in the day-time, and in the night his song 
shall be with me, and my prayer unto the God of my life” —but now 
he rises to triumph, and exclaims: ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul ; 
and all that is within me bless his holy name.” “ For his anger 
endureth but for a moment; in his favour is life; weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” And every 
Christian joyfully responds: Yes, ‘* He hath done all things well ;” 
for ** our light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” Thus ‘ the 
light of his countenance” is our day, and we can ever sing— 


‘* In darkest shades, if he appear, 
My dawning is begun: 
He is my soul’s sweet morning star ; 
And he my rising sun.” 


Thus it is also in the Ministration of the Word, in which if God 
say, ‘ Let there be light,” there is light. For behold the preacher. 
He stands the ‘* messenger of grace to guilty men.” He opens the 
sacred volume, and explains its merciful contents, and is earnestly 
solicitous for the salvation of all his hearers. But he deeply feels 
that he is only ‘‘ an earthen vessel,” into which God must put the 
heavenly “ treasure”—* that the excellency of the power may be of 
God, and not of us.” Knowing that he is, and ever will be, just 
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what God is pleased to make him to the people of his charge, he 
commences his labours under the solemn mandate: *‘ The word 
that I shall speak unto thee, that thou shalt speak.” And he desires 
to terminate them with the conscientious avowal: ‘‘I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God.” But argu- 
ments are in vain, and eloquence is as ‘‘ sounding brass ;” for 
“‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos water; but God must give the 
increase.” He must speak, or all will be ineffectual. The uncon- 
verted will remain in total darkness, though surrounded by the 
light of life; and the saints of the Most High will complain that 
they cannot “ see light!” But if He say, ‘* Let there be light,” 
then sinners will be enlightened, and believers comforted. A divine 
illumination will spread over all, and they will become ‘‘ light in the 
Lord.” Then ‘ walking as children of the light,” they will rejoice 
in it more and more, and become prepared for the full splendour of 
the Divine presence in glory. To attain this, however, in full per- 
fection, they must enter the dark valley: but there God will still 
be their “‘ light,” and their “‘ salvation.” Hence, 

These words are illustrated, finally, in Death itself. Observe 
the believer approaching the scene of his last conflict. His heart 
occasionally trembles, and “‘ for fear of death,” he is ‘* subject to 
bondage.” Before him is the long and gloomy ‘valley of the 
shadow of death ;” and yonder stands the terrific enemy brandishing 
his darts, and hurling defiance. But in the midst of all the gloom 
which surrounds him, and the terrors which might overwhelm him, 
a voice of mercy is heard. It is His who first said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light ;” and its sweet accents are: ‘* Fear not, 
I am with thee.” —I1 have fought, and I have conquered; and * the 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” Thus the Christian 
is enabled triumphantly to sing, ‘“ Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff, they comfort me.” His soul is blessed “ with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory ;” and his fears are given to the 
winds. In the distant vista, he beholds “the bright and the 
morning star,” ushering in a glorious and an eternal day. While 
he gazes with delight, and is just drawing his sword for the 
conflict, the same gracious voice is again heard: ‘* Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life;” and ‘ to him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me on my throne, even as 
Lalso overcame, and am set down with my Father on his throne.” 
While these divine words vibrate on his ear, and gladden his heart, 
he boldly meets the last enemy, and is astonished to find, that death 
has lost ‘‘ his sting,” and that his stroke is but the touch of li- 
berty—the manumission of the soul—and its entrance into eternal 
life! Then his ‘ sun shall no more go down.” Then he shall see 
his Redeemer “ face to face,” and ‘the general assembly and 
church of the first-born;” and ‘ God shall wipe away all tears 
from his eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things 
are passed away,” and so shall he ‘* ever be with the Lord.” 

J. C. M. 
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MR, MONTGOMERY ON A POEM ENTITLED “THE GREAT 
WORD,” BY AN EJECTED MINISTER. 


Tue following Poetical Meditation is reprinted from a rare and 
curious volume, entitled “‘ A Mirror or Looking-Glasse, both for 
Saints and Sinners, held forth in some thousands of examples, by 
Samvet Crarke, Pastor of Bennet Fink, London;” of which the 
third edition was published in 1657. The same author compiled 
** A Martyrologie, ancient and modern, of what have befallen 
the Church of England.” He died in 1680. 

The “ Poetical Meditation” is appended to chapter cxxi. of the 
former work, under the head of ‘* Helps to understand the Scrip- 
tures.” It appears to have been the production of the author’s son, 
though subscribed with his initials only, (J. C.;) but in a foregoing 
section there is another poetical contribution with his full signature 
attached, Jonn Crarxe. Of him, however, nothing further can 
be communicated here;* but, after the present revival from the 
oblivion of nearly two centuries of a composition which ought never 
to have been buried out of sight, it is hoped that the christian church 
will not “ willingly let die” again either the author’s name or this 
memorial of his consecrated talents. The discovery of such a 
treasure, hidden in the field of a ponderous folio seldom turned 
over, must needs enrich that stock of sacred poetry, in which our 
literature is so poor, that few indeed are the specimens, of equal 
length, possessing merits so various and decided as belong to this 
plain and simple, yet powerful and affecting, exposition of the worth 
and applicability of the Holy Scriptures to the exigencies of all 
those who believingly consult them. 

In the smallest compass consistent with clear and vivid represen- 
tation the author has comprehended such a diversity of objects, has 
so happily arranged them, and so eer adorned each in its 
order, that a more symmetrical whole, of so many parts, is not 
often exhibited in verse of any kind. With the exception of the 
3d and 4th, § iv., which are linked together, each stanza is a minia- 
ture poem of but four lines, having its distinct theme, proposed, 
unfolded, and summed up so lucidly, yet concisely, as to be intel- 


* The Rev. Samuel Clarke, A. B., the labourious compiler of several large 
works, besides those mentioned by Mr. Montgomery, was ejected from the per- 
petual curacy of Bennet Fink, by the Act of Uniformity, 1662. 

He had two sons in the ministry, Mr. Samuel Clarke, at Grindon, Bucks; and 
Mr. John Clarke, at Hungerford, Berks, the author of the following poem, both 
of whom were, with their father, ejected for their nonconformity, though they 
were all warmly attached to the Stuart family and the Church of England. 
Of the latter, Dr. Calamy says, ‘‘ He was a grave, serious, zealous preacher ; 
of a solid understanding, peaceable spirit, and blameless life. A sworn enemy 
both to error and profaneness.”” ‘I have,” says the Doctor, “ a letter of Mr. 
Cheesman’s, in which there is this expression concerning him. His loss was 
bitterly lamented ; so that if the lawn sleeves of all the bishops in England were 
cut into handkerchiefs, they would scarce have been sufficient to have wiped 
away the tears that were shed at his farewell sermon.”-—Calamy’s Account, &c. 
vol, ii. p. 90.— Editor. ‘ 
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1838. entitled ** The Great Word.” 
ligible at once when standing alone, and not less beautiful and 
appropriate when identified with the context. The diction is re- 
markably condensed in phrase, graceful in embellishment, and 
unencumbered with epithets. The metre may challenge comparison 
with the best lyrics of the best poets of the age, and is certainly 
more melodious than that of some of the most renowned among 
them, including Herbert, Cowley, and Crashaw. The structure is 
exceedingly well compacted; there is no verbiage to eke out de- 
ficient matter; each line has its place, its duty, and its burthen to 
bear, in forwarding the sense to the completion. The style also, is 
more free from quaintnesses than contemporary pieces generally 
were; the few which occasionally occur, with the rare sprinkling 
of antique words, betray no repulsive coarseness, but rather diffuse 
the racy flavour of our fine old English tongue through a compo- 
sition, which (though inferior in elegance and polish) will hardly 
yield in purity and terseness to Addison’s prose, while, in energy, 
fulness, and wealth of thought, it has manifest advantage over his 
pleasing and popular hymns. 

This may seem strained praise bestowed upon what to many 
(because they love not the theme) may appear a string of homely 
verses, well enough in their way, but no more. Homely they are, 
and their homeliness constitutes their excellence in respect to their 
use: for, while they will be easily understood by the poor cottager, 
who (as Cowper, contrasting her with Voltaire, says) 


«¢ Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true, 
(A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew,) 
And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 
Ifer title to a treasure in the skies,” 


these humble stanzas present subjects for contemplation to task the 
highest human intellect, and reveal to “ the pure in heart” “ things 
which the angels desire to look into.” 

Can there be a higher test that they were written under a gracious 
influence, or that a measure of “ the Spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the Spirit of counsel and might, the Spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord,” rested upon the author? Does the 
reader require personal proof? let him, in whatever frame of mind 
he may feel himself at the moment of perusing this sentence, turn 
from it to the poem, and run his eye over the first line of each 
successive stanza, till he lights upon one that meets his own case, — 
when, by the blessing of God, he may receive such a conviction 
of some special gospel-truth as shall never be obliterated, but remain 
upon his heart as a seal, having for its motto the very words of the 
verse by which it was imprinted. He will then be ready to con- 
fess, as indeed every Christian must, that this ‘* Poetical Meditation, 
wherein the usefulness, excellency, and several perfections of Holy 
Scripture are briefly hinted,” is, in no small degree, like the in- 
spired records themselves, ‘‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness.” That thonsands and 
tens of thousands may find if so, through the humble channel by 
VOL, If. N.S. D 
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which its benefits may now be conveyed to many a dwelling, 
from the palace to the cottage, throughout the land, is the fervent 


prayer of 


The Mount, near Sheffield. 


James MontTGomMeEry. 


THE GREAT WORD, A POETICAL MEDITATION ; 


Wherein the Usefulness, Excellency, and several Perfections of the Holy Scrip- 
tures are briefly hinted. 


I. 


Tuov, Lord, to me thy Word hast given, 
Precious and pure, 
Sweet, holy, sure, 


To guide me through the world to heaven. 


In all wants and necessities 
Thy Word’s my store, 
Heap’d, running o’er, 
With plenty of most rich supplies. 


Temptations, terrors, dangers, fears, 
Enel hells 
Thy Word dispels, 

And all the way before me clears. 


When Satan flings his darts at me, 
Then, Lord, thy Word 
Is shield and sword 

To save me and to make him flee. 


The world presents its objects rare ; 
But yet thy Word 
Doth that afford 

Which seems to me far costlier ware. 


Then lust invites me to its pleasure ; 
But to delights 
Thy Word invites, 


Which far surpass in weight and measure. 


Then errors their gumm’d wares display, 
But Scripture says, 
Shun error’s ways ; 

Walk by my rule, —this is the way. 


Thus, when I’m tempted unto sin, 
By thy Word’s art, 
Hid in my heart, 

Both battle and reward I win. 


Yea, though sins have defil’d my soul, 
Thy Word can cleanse 
Those noisome dens 

Of lust, and sin’s best strength control. 


II. 


Have I an unbelieving heart? 
Thy Word, Lord, hath 
Power to work faith 

By thy most Holy Spirit’s art. 


Have I an hard and stony heart? 
Thy Word thus deals,— 
First breaks, then heals, 

That stone is cured by this smart. 


Will not my frozen heart comply ? 
Thy Word, thy Law, 
That heart can thaw, 

And change it for a weeping eye. 


Do towering thoughts possess my breast ? 
The word brings low 
The proudest foe, 

And lays him level with the least. 


Do muttering thoughts rise and repine? 
Thy rod and Word 
Teach patience, Lord, 

And still those barking thoughts of mine. 


Am I tongue-tied and cannot pray ? 
Thy Word inspires 
Praying desires, 

Dumb lips unseals, tells what to say. 


III. 


When I in darkness err and stray, 
Thy Word’s a light 
Most clear and bright, 
And leads me back into the way. 


I’m foolish, simple, and want eyes ; 
Thy Word’s light, rule, 
Master and school, 

Which makes the comers to it wise. 
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I see myself undone and poor: 
Thy Words unfold 
A mine of gold ; 

A pearl of price; all richer store. 


With God by nature 1’m at odds: 
Thy Word my soul 
Converteth whole 

From Satan’s service unto God’s. 


Do outward troubles, inward grief, 
My soul torment? 
Thy Word is sent 

With comfort for my soul’s relief. 


Am I perplex’d with doubts and fears ? 
Thy Word of grace 
Resolves the case, 

And so my clouded judgment clears. 


Or do despairing thoughts me take ? 
Thy Word doth give 
Me hopes to live, 

For Christ my dearest Saviour’s sake. 


Do multitudes of thoughts me press ? 
I call to mind 
Thy Word, and find 


Such comforts as my soul refresh. 


Can’t I through weakness walk alone? 
Thy Word, Lord, is 
Strength to my knees, 

And staff to stay my hand upon. 


rY. 


Thus though I thirst, faint, hunger, pine, 
Thy Word me feeds 
In these my needs: 

Thy Word itself is bread, milk, wine. 


Thus though poor, scorned, forsaken, 
pained. 
Thy Word alone 
Hath all in one, 
Health, wealth, friends, honour, all con- 
tained. 


Thus, though soul-sick, and wounded sore 
With grievous sin, 
Which doth begin 

To fester, rankling more and more ; 


entitled ** The Great Word.” 
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Thy Word shows whence help may be 
had, 
And doth me guide 
To Christ's pierced side, 
Whence flows the balm of Gilead. 





































Yea, though in me no life remain, 
Thy Word is good, 
And living food, 

Which fetcheth me to life again. 


Would I prolong this life for ever? 
The Scripture shows 
Whence water flows, 
Pure streams, which whoso drinks dies 
never. 


The Lord be blest who thus provides, 
And filleth full 
My empty soul, 

With food, which evermore abides. 


Bless God, my soul, that thus hath given 
Strength, light, guide, way, 
Lest thou shouldst stray 

In this thy pilgrimage to heaven. 


- V~. 


This Book, these sentences, these lines, 
Each word and letter 
To me are better 

Than chains of pearl and golden mines. 


’Tis heaven transcrib’d and glory penn’d, 
God's truth no doubt 
Was copied out, 

When He this gift to men did send. 


’Tis truth itself: God doth intend 
Man’s word shall fall, 
Heaven, earth, and all ; 

But ruts shall never have an end. 


My soul, admire that hand and quill 
That did produce 
For sinners’ use 

The eternal mind, the sovereign will. 


Adore the Author too, and when 
Thou canst not raise 
Sufficient praise, 

Sit down and wondering say, Amen. 


dx C, 
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DR, BENNETT’S REPLY TO THE FIRST PART OF DR. SMITH’S 
ANSWER. 


(To the Editor.) 


Sir,—Having waited for the conclusion of Dr. Smith’s answer, I 
now beg leave to say, that as I had no right to claim his perusal of 
my manuscript, so I can readily admit the reasons he assigns for 
declining my offer, which was dictated by brotherly love. I regret 
his refusal, because I wrote freely, hoping that he would point out 
what might be offensive to him; and when he returned my paper, 
without reading it, I sent it to you without alteration. The tone of 
some part of his reply betrays forgetfulness of my friendly offer. I 
did not provoke this controversy, which has been forced upon our 
churches, in a way that I regret. Why should the Congregational 
Magazine be again employed to give currency to what I hope I may 
be allowed to call the most offensive passages, in a work that has 
been so long before the public? Dr. Smnith pleads that these were 
necessary to the completeness of his work. I contend that they 
were not. He was called only to prove the inspiration of those texts 
which he adduced in support of the divinity of Christ. The attack 
on Solomon’s Song, pis on the inspiration of other parts of Serip- 
ture was perfectly gratuitous; for as he would not, of course, appeal 
to texts which he did not believe to be inspired, he was not called 
to say any thing about them. His antagonists would not appeal to 
them, unless we suppose they believed more of the Scripture to be 
inspired than Dr. Smith himself would admit. 

Ly respected opponent seems to have taken to himself the whole 
of what I said concerning the German Neologists; though I ex- 
plicitly applied much of it to Moses Stuart. I regret, however, 
that I should have given Dr. Smith too much reason to suppose that 
I charged him with an unworthy motive for quoting those writers. 
This I utterly disclaim, and no one who knows him will suppose, that 
he designed merely to display his German literature. But, if 
we are very conversant with certain writers, we are apt to quote 
passages, because they are found in those works, when the impor- 
tance or worth of the sentiments would not have induced us to 
extract them from any other source. In fact, I mean to say no 
more than Dr. Smith himself admits: ‘ it is possible that the being 
in some degree conversant with their writings may have wrought an 
undesirable effect upon me, by a gradual operation unsuspected by 
myself.” Of this, I thought the article which gave rise to the pre- 
sent controversy was a proof. What he says of the earlier origin of 
his theory of the inspiration of Scripture has not altered my opinion; 
for surely Dr. Smith is not the man who would say, that having 
once adopted an opinion, nothing that he afterwards meets with can 
either shake or establish it. There was, then, no sufficient ground 
for complaining that what I had said was “in a high degree unjust.” 

When I ask, “ is not Dr. Smith’s theory substantially that of the 
Socinians?” he says, “‘ I think I have a right to protest strongly 
against this.” His strongest and best protest ail have been a 
clear display of the important distinction between the two theories : 
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and I cannot see this, in his reply. I observed, that the Socinians 
do not deny the inspiration of every part of the Bible; for they 
admit that prophecy required inspiration. But they deny the 
inspiration of a large part of the Scripture, and I am by no means 
singular in my opinion that Dr. Smith’s theory is, on this point, 
substantially the same as theirs. What other conclusion can be 
drawn from his first statement ? 

I regret that Dr. Smith should have thought it necessary to show 
that he had opposed the Socinians ; when I expressly declared, that 
I deemed it necessary to oppose his theory, as likely to do injury, 
for this very reason, because it was recommended by a known 
antagonist of the Socinians; and that we should beware of being 
supposed to regard, not what is said, but who says it. Dr. Smith 
complains that he is accused of laying down principles which fur- 
nish a very plausible method of evading his conclusions concerning 
the person of Christ; and I promise to show that his theory is, even 
in his own hands, made to bear so dangerously on the evidence we 
have for the person of Christ, that J may say *‘ men, brethren, and 
fathers, are not these things so ?” 

Thus far the reader has been too much engaged with persons, and 
I beg Dr. Smith to look at his paper of November, and say whether 
it does not contain more about himself than was desirable. If I 
have given occasion for it, by not imitating his own style of con- 
troversy, I defend myself by observing, that I would rather imitate 
Paul, who employs neither compliments, nor apologies; but says, 
‘‘ when Peter came to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, for he 
was to be blamed. I said to him before them all, if thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles, why compellest thon 
the Gentiles to live as do the Jews ?”’ 

But to the subject which is of sufficient importance to throw both 
the combatants into the shade, I shall now turn, confining myself, 
in this paper, to the general question of the inspiration of scripture, 
and reserving for another number my reply to Dr. Smith’s second 
attack on Solomon’s Song. 

1. Genealogies are atirmed by Dr. Smith to be mere human 
records, uninspired. 

He asserts, that they were evidently taken from national re- 
gisters. 

Now we have several of these genealogies in the earliest oe of 
scripture, which refer to times prior to the existence of the Jews as 
a nation, prior to the probable existence of any national record, and 
even prior to the existence, perhaps, of writing itself. From what 
register did Moses derive these? If they were handed down by 
tradition, was there no need of divine influence to vonch for their 
veracity, and direct to their insertion in a book, which was to be 
laid up in the sanctuary, and received as the testimony of God? 

If these genealogies were taken from public registers, how happens 
it that, in all the numerous instances in which they occur, we are 
never once told so? That the information would have been natural 
and useful, Dr. Smith must admit; for he has thonght it expedient 
to give us this information. But while he is so sure of this, I cannot 
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help suspecting that, if we could search those registers, we should 
find that the Scriptures have not given us mere extracts, for reasons 
which I shall presently adduce. 

From what national register did the sacred writings derive the 
genealogy of Edom, Gen. xxxvi. and] Chron.i.? National registers are 
not likely to furnish the genealogies of foreigners. If I am asked, 
of what use is this genealogy, I reply, ‘‘ I do not know all the uses 
of scripture.” There are depths in the councils and in the word of 
God, which I have not fathomed. To the ancient church I can 
easily see that it may have been of great importance ; and the Scrip- 
tures look backwards and forwards, to all ages. The uses, as well as 
the meaning of the mysterious close of Ezekiel, are yet to be un- 
folded. 

But among the genealogies which he deems uninspired, Dr. 
Smith places that of Christ in the Gospels. If I had made this 
application of his theory, I should have thought I had indeed ex- 
posed myself to the reply, ‘* this is not only unkind, but in a high 
degree unjust. Here is most evidently that religious element which 
I own to be inspired. For what truth is more important to us, than 
that which concerns the person of Christ, as I have shown in my 
work on that subject?” I know not how I could have met this 
appeal to my judgment and conscience. But now the author of the 
theory which I oppose, employs it to throw the genealogy of Christ 
into the uninspired part of scripture. Ifsuch is the use he makes 
of this engine, what may we expect from others less wise and less 
pious? There is no man whose feelings I would sooner trust to 
make a good use of a bad theory than Dr. Smith. But if he is 
capable of that which I should have expected him to condemn in 
me, as a wanton pushing of the theory to an excess against which he 
had guarded, how dangerous must be the theory in the hands of 
others? What may not by this means be thrown into the heap of 
uninspired and fallible things? 

Dr. Smith says, ‘‘ that some genealogies are valuable appendages 
to the history, and especially those which evince the descent of 
Jesus; but Ido not see how they can be regarded as any other than 
human productions.” Then they may be false ; and he says, “ there 
are in them discrepancies and difficulties which can often be solved 
only by conjecture.” This is all the evidence he leaves us, that 
Jesus of Nazareth is of that genealogy, which is essential to his claim 
to be the person who is promised by the prophets. 

Let us now examine these genealogies, given by two of the evan- 
gelists, Matthew and Luke, as important parts of their testimony to 
the Messiah. Is it possible to admit Dr. Smith’s statements, with- 
out feeling that these genealogies are rendered almost nugatory ? 
But having felt what he destroys, let us see what he affirms. 

“* Pedigrees and tables of this kind were kept by the proper 
registrars, for the tribes and families of Israel and Judah. Such 
passages as these referred to, were evidently taken from those 
official documents.” He whose mind is so exquisitely sensitive 
to difficulties, rests most complacently in this conclusion; and, 
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without adducing a shadow of proof, expects that we should acqui- 
esce. My mind, on the contrary, rejects it, as a mere assumption, 
that is, as a whole, manifestly false. 

Here are two genealogies ; the first, by Matthew, in the descend- 
ing series, from Abraham to Christ; the second, by Luke, in the 
ascending, from Christ to Adam. Were public registers ever kept 
both ways? Is it possible to keep them in the ascending series ? 
Are not these registers records of facts? Must they not, then, 
record the facts as they occur, and therefore give the father first, 
because he was born first; and the sons afterwards, because they 
were born after their fathers? But Luke begins with Christ, and 
goes back to his ancestors, ending with Adam ; rather a high trans- 
cendental close for a national register! The utmost that can be 
admitted, therefore, is, that it was not a mere extract from a register, 
but was composed, like some of our genealogical trees, by the aid of 
the registers. In a court of law, it could never be admitted as a 
copy of a register, for the court would say, “it begins at the wrong 
end. If you produce a copy of a register, you must begin where it 
begins, and end where it ends.” But what shall we say of the 
termination of Luke’s genealogy? Did he find, in the national 
register, that Adam was the son of God? And what of the com- 
mencement? * Jesus being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph !”’ 
The beginning, the end, the whole structure of Luke’s genealogy, 
convince me that it was no mere extract from a register. 

But Matthew, it is admitted, adopts the order of a register. Yet 
there is abundant evidence that it is no mere copy, or extract. I 
suppose Dr. Smith will not pretend that the commencement bears 
that character ; ‘‘ the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, 
the son of Abraham.” A keen-sighted Jew would smile at the sup- 
position, that their national records ever contained this. But my 
opponent would reply, ‘‘ this is merely introductory to the extract.” 
Well then, I appeal to the body of the document, ver. 2; ‘‘ Jacob 
begat Judah and his brethren.” Judah was not the first-born; and 
what national register would record, that a man begat such a one, 
and his brothers? But again, why are the disagreeable and dis- 
graceful facts in the history of Christ’s ancestors singled out? There 
are only three women introduced into this genealogy; and one of 
them, Thamar, perpetuates the memory of Judah’s incest; another 
had been a heathen, Ruth, the Moabitess; and the third refers to 
David’s adultery, for ‘‘ he begat Solomon of her that had been the 
wife of Uriah.” Is this after the manner of national registers ? 
Again, ver. 11, “ Josiah begat Jeconiah and his brethren, about the 
time of the carrying away captive to Babylon.” 

Does Dr. Smith suppose, that the calculation of the three four- 
teens of generations was in the national register ? 

On the whole, I feel satisfied that this is no mere copy from a 
public register. It bears strong internal evidence of being an 
original composition, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for the 
most important ends. J cannot suppose that Matthew either took it 
from a public document, or would have composed it thus, if he had 
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been left to himself. That it agreed with whatever public documents 
existed, we may conclude; for it does not appear that the Jews ever 
attempted to contradict it, at the early period at which it appeared, 
when they were still in possession of their records. 

I cannot find that the earliest Christians thought the genealogies 
of Jesus were taken from the Jewish registers. Origen shows, by 
his answer to Celsus, that they were fully awake to the importance 
and the difficulties of the genealogies ; but no hint is given of any 
such origin. Origen says, ‘‘ Celsus, who boasts of knowing the 
Christians so well, carps at the genealogy, ’Eyxady Ce rij yeveadoyig,” 
lib. ii. cap. 21. The objection of Celsus shows that it was well 
known to the enemy that Christ’s genealogy was traced up to king 
David, which the heathen philosopher sneered at as a fine invention, 
to give importance to a poor man; and Origen justly replies, that 
a poor person may be of royal extraction, as men of mean origin 
have become kings. Tertullian is quoted by Lardner,* as saying, 
‘< especially Matthew, that most faithful historian of the gospel, as 
being a companion of the Lord, for no other reason but that we 
might be informed of the origin of Christ, according to the flesh, 
began in this manner ; ‘ the book of the generation of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham.’” This looks more like 
receiving the genealogy from Christ than from the Jewish registers. 

But though I think I have answered Dr. Smith’s hypothesis; as 
he has said, ** Surely Dr. B. will not maintain that the officers of a 
national registration were the subjects of an ws influence in the 
discharge of their civil duty,” it is necessary to show, that, if the 
genealogies were taken from the registers, it would not follow that 
they were not an inspired testimony to us. No theory of inspira- 
tion, that ever I heard of, requires that the materials of the writing 
should be inspired. One class of materials necessary to the writing 
of an inspired bock, consists of words ; for no man can write without 
words. In writing the Old Testament, Hebrew words were em- 
ployed: and in the New, Greek. The words were mere human 
instruments of communicating thoughts. Whatever may have been 
the origin of language, some words were of human manufacture, 
such as onomatopeias, like crash, or crush, or pop; and some are 
compounded of two others, as gunpowder. But whoever created the 
words, when once they became the standard symbols of things, and 
mediums of communicating thought, they were the necessary ma- 
terials for the writing of even an inspired book to the people who 
spoke that tongue. That this forms no objection to my theory is 
plain; for Dr. Smith admits some part of the Scripture to be in- 
spired ; and if I were to say to him, “surely you will not maintain 
that the Hebrew or Greek lexicographers were inspired ;” he would 
reply, ‘* the words were, indeed, human materials, but the use which 
the writers made of them was under the direction of the inspiring 


* I have not, at present, an opportunity of verifying this quotation, but 
Lardner’s accuracy may be trusted. Justin Martyr largely but loosely appeals 
to Matthew’s genealogy. 
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Spirit.” I could say the same of the materials that might be taken 
from the Jewish registers. The materials of even an inspired his- 
tory must be the facts that occurred, or it is no history at all; but 
these may be related with the inaccuracy and unholy bias of men, or 
with the infallible truth and holy tendencies that arise from the 
inspiration of the Divine Spirit. This distinction between the source 
whence the materials were drawn, and the manner in which they 
were employed by the sacred writers, surely escaped Dr. Smith's 
notice, when he said, “ surely Dr. B. will not maintain that the 
Jewish registrars were inspired.” 

And, now, having given my reasons for denying that the two 
genealogies of Christ were taken from the national registers, and for 
concluding that, if they were, it would not overthrow their inspira- 
tion, I would entreat your readers to reflect on the importance of 
this point. The decree of Augustus was manifestly designed by 
providence, to bring out to notoriety Christ’s descent from David, 
by fulfilling the prophecy concerning Messiah’s birth at Bethlehem. 
The Jews were aware of the importance of this question. They 
asked, “‘ has not the Scripture said, Christ cometh of the seed of 
David, and out of the town of Bethlehem, where David was?” 
When they thought he was of Nazareth of Galilee, they concluded 
he could not be the true Messiah. But our Lord told them they 
neither knew him-nor whence he was. John vii. 41,42. The council 
attempted to silence Nicodemus, as an advocate for Christ, by 
saying, ‘“‘ Search, and look; for out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” 
As “ for this fellow, they exclaim, we know not whence he is.” The 
apostles laid great stress on the genealogy of Christ. ‘ Of this 
man’s (David’s) seed has God raised up a Saviour, Jesus.” The 
earliest Christians followed in the same steps. Dr. Smith’s scheme, 
therefore, being by himself employed to throw the genealogy of 
Christ out of the class of inspired Scripture, into that of mere human 
and doubtful records, is proved to be most dangerous. If he could 
have established his point, he would have shaken our faith to its 
base. But “‘ the foundation of God standeth sure.” Dr. Smith's 
whole theory is tried by this test, and found wanting. 

2. Topographical.— Dr. Smith says, ‘‘ these are evidently extracts 
from the held books of the surveyors, and the predial archives.” 
How easily some things hecome evident to certain minds, which 
cannot receive what is evident to most others! If we were in 
possession of the facts, we should probably smile at much of this 
conjectural wisdom. But supposing it all as sure as it is uncertain, 
I have already shown, that the source whence the materials were 
taken does not at all affect the question of inspiration. The sacred 
writers adopted, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, the ma- 
terials necessary to the edification of the church; and things were 
necessary for one age which may now appear useless; as there are 
things in the Bible which we cannot understand or profit by, but 
which another age may find so valuable that the church may then 
adore the providence that kept us from throwing them into the heap 
of uninspired, uncertain, and nseless extracts, which may be are | 
to perish. ‘The occasional notes of the nature of an itinerary 
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e.g. **as thou goest to such or such a place,” are supposed by 
Dr. Smith to be manifestly uninspired. But they show that the 
books were written in the times that they record; and many very 
valuable proofs of the truth and inspiration of scripture are derived 
from such incidental expressions ; just as truth, in a court of law, is 
often elicited by accidental remarks, when it has been attempted 
to be concealed by studied phrases. 

3. Numerical.—This is the most serious argument in Dr. Smith’s 
paper of November. But it should be observed, that he, knowing 
my theory, can take the whole range of the Bible, and collect diffi- 
culties, from Genesis to Revelation. I do not know what he admits 
to be inspired; and after his exclusion of the genealogy of Christ 
from that class, I despair of even guessing at the exact application 
of his theory. But if he would fairly point out all that he deems 
the inspired parts, I might, perhaps, point out passages which he 
would find as difficult to reconcile with inspiration as he thinks these 
numbers are. Though this is the strength of his cause, he has him- 
self shown that it is perfect weakness. 

I cannot, however, reconcile the use he has made of it, with the 
frankness of which he speaks, and for which all who know him will 
be ready to give him full credit. He ought not to have pressed this 
difficulty upon me, till he had first shown how he meets it himself. 
For he should have remembered that he introduced this controversy, 
by reiterating the publication of such sentiments as would naturally 
compel some person to reply. The defensive mode of warfare was, 
therefore, more his duty than mine. He should have defended his 
own theory, by giving the practical directions which may fairly be 
asked for, and showing how far this, which he thinks an uninspired 
passage, extends, that we may mark it in our Bibles, as a paren- 
thesis, containing, not the word of God, but of man. But in default 
of this direction, which the occasion demanded, we are left to ask, 
‘¢ does this uninspired passage invalidate the whole book, so that the 
II Chronicles, as well as Solomon’s Song, must be banished from the 
canon?” We reject certain books, as apocryphal, for this, among 
other reasons, because they contain passages manifestly uninspired, 
such as recommending prayers for the dead. To be consistent, we 
must, then, according to Dr. Smith, throw this Book of Chronicles 
into the Apocrypha. But, if he would not reject the whole ; we ask, 
how much? He will hardly say, the verse, or chapter, which con- 
tains the uninspired part; for he knows that verses and chapters are 
modern divisions. But I may be reminded, that he has expressly 
specified the number, as not inspired, declaring that he believes the 
history. Does he, then, believe that, amidst an inspired passage, a 
single word was left uninspired? And does he say, that ‘ every 
man who understands language can discover” this single human 
word, amidst the surrounding words of God? I should reply, that, 
not only any man cannot, but no man can. Would any man, 
but its author, admit such a theory of non-inspiration in a single 
word, mixed up with inspiration in all that surrounds it? But I 
cannot express with what astonishment I found Dr. Smith saying, 
after all, that, while he believes the history, he ‘‘ regards the num- 
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bers as having been altered.” How, then, do these numbers prove 
that the original record was not inspired? Who ever maintained 
that an inspired writing was incapable of being altered? We know 
that our printed Bibles may be torn, or printed falsely, or altered 
with a pen; and we own that there are various readings of the ma- 
nuscripts. Dr. Smith maintains that some parts of scripture are in- 
spired ; and would not deny that these, too, were liable to be altered. 
He is too familiar with the labours of Kennicott and Griesbach to 
deny this. How, then, is an alteration a proof that a passage was 
not inspired, if the passages confessedly inspired have shared the 
same fate? if others would suggest, that the alteration renders the 
inspiration doubtful, because God would have preserved an inspired 
word, Dr. Smith is not the man to concur in such an argument; for 
he knows the state of the MSS. on some important texts, which are 
certainly inspired, if there is any such thing as inspiration of scrip- 
ture. 

But, perhaps, I have presumed too much on the single word 
that contains the incredible number being the only one supposed to 
be uninspired ; for though Dr. Smith has said, “1 firmly believe 
the history,” he has not said that he thinks it inspired ; and we all 
firmly believe many histories that we do not suppose to be inspired. 
It may then be, not a single word, but a whole passage, that he 
thinks “‘a mere human production.” This, indeed, would not be 
the sense which those who know his frankness would put upon his 
declaration. But, at all events, we are left to wish that he would 
fairly tell us what he deems to be inspired and what uninspired. 

Here I might show how numbers are liable to be altered, espe- 
cially if they were written in letters, as the celebrated prophecy in 
the Revelation, yic. I might, also, greatly reduce the formidable 
array of difficulties concerning these battles, and the number of the 
sacrifices, which Dr. Smith has mentioned. But I have purposely 
curtailed my answer; for many things necessary to be said to 
others, Dr. 8S. can easily supply from his own copious stores. 

4. Fragments of history, presenting no character whatever of 
religious matters.—This class is not of sufficient importance to 
detain us long. Numbers xxi. 17, 18, he says, “ is a little popular 
song, on the opening of a well.” Dr. Smith is well aware that 
Paul’s epistles contain quotations from profane poetry ; and I think 
he contends for the inspiration of those epistles. Christ quotes 
the words of profane rabbis, and therefore such quotations are no 
proof that the person who makes them was not uttering the in- 
spired oracles of God. The use which the ancient church made of 
this historiette, may have proved it worthy of the inspiring Spirit. 
For another piece of national poetry he himself assigns a reason, 
which may, for ages, have rendered it a valuable and even neces- 
sary part of divine revelation. Numbers xxi. 27—30, Dr. S. says, 
“‘ was written by an Amorite bard ;” but he gives no proof. He 
mentions the parable of Joash, a wicked man, that oun not have 
been inspired. But the history of the fall, which J think must 
have been inspired, contains a speech of that wicked man, Adam, 
who said, “the woman whom thou gavest me, gave me of the 
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fruit, and I did eat.” The history of the temptation in the wilder- 
ness contains the words of the devil. But I have attempted to 
show that materials, from various sources, may be employed by the 
inspiring Spirit, for the instruction and salvation of the church. 

The exploits of Abishai and Benaiah, and other warriors, are, 
in class fourth, adduced against me, as instances of non-inspiration. 
But such things were, to the Jewish church, what the Acts of the 
Apostles are to us, valuable records of the planting of the chosen 
people in the earth. In fact, Dr. Smith, in his efforts to show 
what I never denied, but strongly expressed, that he had been an 
antagonist to the Socinians, mentions a “‘ series of inspired histories,” 
and makes several other admissions that might be supposed to 
supersede much of my answer to him. But, as he appears to me 
to have stood in opposition to himself, I may appear to have de- 
fended myself against him by arguments taken from his defence of 
himself against Dr. Priestly. I am again, indeed, surprised beyond 
measure to find such a sentence as that with which he closes his 
quotations from himself. Page 699, ‘‘ Yet, in each of these cases, 
the claim on us for the regard due to divine authority is equal ; 
since that which God attests as true, though it might have been 
originally acquired in the way of ordinary information, is not the 
less true than that which he communicates immediately from him- 
self.” How, then, could Dr. Smith adduce the genealogy as a 
mere human passage, and say, surely Dr. Bennett does not suppose 
the registrars to be divinely inspired? If this is not a specimen of 
a man answering himself, there scarcely can be snch a thing. 

The list of authorities which Dr. Smith says he has cited in 
his volumes, as ‘‘ corroborative illustrations,” I shall not touch, 
because I am not arguing against his work, but against what he 
published in the Congregational Magazine. As he has there, how- 
ever, given a long quotation from Robert Boyle, I must observe, 
that this might well have been spared, for it is quite on my side, 
and against Dr. Smith in the present argument. It merely asserts, 
that ‘‘though the holy men of God, as St. Peter calls them, were 
acted on by the Holy Spirit, who both excited and assisted them in 
penning the Holy Scriptures, yet there are many others, beside the 
author and the penman introduced, speaking there.” The other quota- 
tion, from Mr. Stowe, is of a different character, and, in my 
opinion, less wise. It attempts what appears to me a very pre- 
sumptuous task —to ascertain the mode of divine influence in in- 
spiring the sacred writers. I do not believe that we are any more 
competent to settle this question than the analogous ones, how 
the Spirit of God operates in our conversion, or Deity in the act of 
creation. It is enough to affirm, that God is the creator of all 
things; and if any one should ask us how he creates, our wisest 
answer would be, ‘* I do not know.” As to the divine influence in 
regeneration, our Redeemer has taught us, that, “‘as the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and we hear its sound, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” I cannot see what authority we have for 
attempting to define the mode in which the Divine Spirit operated 
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in inspiring the sacred writers; but I think I can see injury, rather 
than benefit, resulting from the rash attempt. The Scriptures that 
have asserted their own inspiration have not given us the least 
encouragement to attempt to ascertain the mode by which this 
important result was secured; though they have informed us that 
the prophets themselves were so far from knowing the meaning of 
all they wrote, that they had to “‘ inquire and search diligently, what, 
or what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them 
did signify, when it testified beforehand the suffering of Christ and 
the glory that should follow.” 

All that Dr. Smith has adduced in support of his theory, I think 
I have now answered, as one that ‘‘ contends earnestly for the faith 
once delivered to the saints ;” but I have suppressed some of the 
most stringent passages that I at first wrote, fearing that they 
might be supposed to be directed rather against my respected oppo- 
nent than his arguments. I cannot but hope that Dr. Smith will, 
from the best part of his own statements against Dr. Priestley, frame 
another hesoedivale of inspiration which will give less pain to many of 
his brethren than that published in your number for July, which my 
love for truth and for Dr. Smith makes me regret to see recom- 
mended by his name. 

Yours truly, 


Islington, Dec. 1837. James BENNETT. 





REV. WILLIAM WALFORD ON THE TRANSLATION OF 
2 TIMOTHY 111. 16. 


Dear S1r,—You will favour me, I doubt not, by inserting in your 
useful miscellany a few remarks on a passage of scripture, which is 
of the greatest importance, and which has been the subject of many 
discussions. The passage will be found in 2 Tim. iii. 16. For the 
convenience of those who may peruse these observations, I set down 
the words, first in Greek, and then in the common English version. 


Ilaca ypagr) Sedarvevoog cai weidtwoc mpd¢ dwWacxadiay mpdg EXeyxov, pd¢ 
iravbpSwow, mpdg watceiay ty duxatocvyy. 

“ All —- is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness.’ 


According to some very eminent critics, it is extremely difficult to 
determine, with certainty, the exact meaning of these words. It is 
not my intention to fatigue your readers with a detail of learned 
opinions which have been published on this text. I am very far, 
indeed, from undervaluing the exertions of men of literature and 
talents, which have been directed to an elucidation of the sacred 
writings : but it is quite possible so to amass different opinions, as to 
weary the attention both of the writer and of his readers, and by 
this procedure to perplex the understanding, and instead of affording 
help, to injure, and in a greatdegree to incapacitate the judgment. 
If the exercise of sound mind, aided by tolerably competent 
acquirements, is not available for the discovery of truth, I, for one, 
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despair of finding it, by accumulating opinion on opinion, and 
calling upon scholars from east to west to furnish an apparatus for 
this purpose ; a method, as I imagine, more likely to issue in scep- 
tical uncertainty, than in reasonable and satisfactory illumination. 
Of the passage of scripture before us there are two principal interpre- 
tations ; one in agreement with our common translation, and with 
the current opinions of what are denominated orthodox divines; 
the other, in opposition to this, generally maintained by heterodox 
theologians. I use these appellations simply for the purpose of 
abbreviation. The former of these interpretations represents the 
whole of the sacred writings to be divinely inspired; the latter 
makes a distinction between what, in those writings, may be looked 
upon as emanating from inspiration, and what may be regarded as 
of human origin. Your readers will, I trust, instantly perceive the 
very momentous differences which are involved in these dissimilar 
interpretations without my interference ; and I shall, therefore, at 
once, apply myself to a statement of what appears to me, with full 
conviction, to be the sense of the text in question. 

1. The reading of this passage is liable to no exception, as there is 
no variety of reading. 

2. The text contains one proposition, which expresses the subject, 
with its predicates ; but in which the copula is wanting. The literal 
translation is, *‘ Every writing divinely inspired and profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness.” To make the proposition intelligible, the verb, is, must be 
supplied; and the position of this supplement will determine the 
sense. 

3. To give to each word in which this proposition is embodied its 
just effect, the word is must be placed immediately next after 
‘* every writing ;” then it will stand thus, *‘ every writing ts divinely 
inspired, and profitable, &c.” Dr. J. P. Smith, in the first volume 
of the third edition, p. 32, of his work on the Scripture Testimony, 
adopts a different arrangement, and translates thus; ‘* every writing 
divinely inspired is also profitable for instruction, &c.” On this 
translation I beg to observe, that it enfeebles, and reduces to a mere 
expletive the conjunction, ca, which it renders “also,” without any 
assignable significance. That this word may often be very fitly 
translated in this way, I do not intend to question, but here it is 
quite inadmissible, because there is no preceding term with which it 
corresponds, and it must necessarily be rendered ‘and ;” which, 
with equal necessity, requires the position of the copula, is, before 
‘¢ inspired,” and not after it, as is the case in the version which 
Dr. Smith patronizes. I contend, therefore, that the only correct 
version is analogous to that which the translators of the English 
Bible have adopted, but which may somewhat more tersely be 
rendered, ‘* every writing is divinely inspired, and profitable, &c.” 

That by ‘‘ every writing,” is here meant the whole writings of 
which the apostle speaks in ver. 15, ‘‘ the Holy Scriptures,” ra iepa 
yedapara, is too obvious to need remark, as no other reference can 
possibly be suggested. 

4. No other representation of the meaning of this text gives it the 
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significance and force which the apostle evidently intended to convey. 
He had just spoken of ‘the Holy Scriptures,” which he eulogizes, 
by saying, that they “are able to make wise unto salvation;” and 
then, to add even greater value to them, and to evince that they were 
distinguished by the usefulness which he ascribes to them, he goes 
on to say, ‘‘ every writing, or scripture,” is of divine inspiration, 
consequently was given to men for the most inestimable purposes. 
On the contrary interpretation which I impugn, what is the disco- 
very that is made? Why, every inspired writing is profitable, &c. 
We can hardly imagine that Timothy was so inapprehensive, as to 
need information that every writing which proceeds from the source 
of all wisdom, must have been communicated for purposes of trans- 
cendent utility. This favoured pupil of the great apostle must have 
been more than ordinarily dull, if he was not as satisfied, on this 
topic, before as after he received the letter in which the passage is 
contained. Dr. Smith remarks, that the construction of this text 
which he adopts, is agreeable to that, which is generally put upon it by 
Unitarians. For my own part, I have not the smallest reluctance to 
welcome any criticism, be its originators and maintainers who they 
may, provided it approves itself to my understanding by its truth and 
correctness. I have, in the course of my life, met with many ingenious 
and astute interpretations and glosses, in the writings of theologians 
of this class, but I must say that I have frequently found them to be, 
as in the instance before us, little better than mere truisms. ‘The 
late Mr. Cappe, of York, a very respectable and acute writer, 
strongly attached to Unitarianism, interprets, as I recollect, for I 
have not his work to consult, the words ‘In the beginning,” John 
i. 1, to mean, that ‘‘ the beginning” is the commencement of Christ’s 
life, or ministry. A most marvellous revelation, truly, that Christ 
existed at the beginning of his life! 

5. After the above remarks, I shall briefly indicate an extremely 
momentous consequence which directly results from them: this is, 
that the Bible not only contains the word of God, but that it is 
itself the word of God. The construction which opposes that which I 
advocate, is, I am aware, generally adopted by Unitarians. Their 
belief is, that the Bible is not entirely of divine inspiration, but that 
only some parts of it are. Now, the selection of the inspired portions 
must necessarily be left to the judgment or fancy of every one who 
undertakes to interpret the volume, and must be ascribed to the 
wisdom, or, as Dr. Priestley would say, to the errors of men. 
Unitarianism derives a powerful support from the text before us, 
when translated and interpreted upon the principles which its 
supporters generally adopt, in relation to such passages of Scripture 
as most frequently come into discussion between themselves and 
their opponents ; principles not in accordance with philological or 
hermeneutical requirements, but which are rendered necessary by 
the dogmatical theory to which they are pledged. 

6. How far that most learned theologian and critic, Sir J. D. Mi- 
chaelis, was influenced by regard to the theory to which allusion 
has just been made, or to any other, when he wrote the very 
extraordinary note which Dr. Smith cites from him, I will not 
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undertake to determine. It is too long for my purpose, but will be 
found in the part of Dr. Smith’s work, to which I have before 


adverted. 

I shall terminate these hasty remarks by an observation which 
will be found both true and useful, that where an upright judgment, 
unbiassed by party prepossessions, exists in combination with com- 
petent information and attention, many things will be found easy to 
be understood, which ‘very learned clerks,” by reason of the 
abundance of learning, perplex and confound, to their own injury 
and that of their followers. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Very truly yours, 


Hackney. Wm. Watrorp. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 


Psarm I. 

Happy the man who ordereth not his course 
By worldly maxims, nor resorteth where 
Sin holds her mart, shunning example’s force, 
Nor dares to occupy the scorner’s chair ; 

But in the law of God is his delight, 
By day his study, and his theme at night. 


Like to a tree, by secret channels fed, 
’Mid summer's drought, that, to its season true, 
Lifts, rich with fruit, its green unwithering head, 
Nor fears the scorching ray, or blighting dew ; 
So he, in virtues rich, with honours crown’d, 
Shall flourish ’mid the wilderness around. 


Not so the godless ; he shall fade away, 

Like chaff that winnowing winds disperse in dust. 
Ilow shall the sinner meet the judgment day ? 

How shall he join the assembly of the just? 
Happy the good man, having God his friend ; 
The sinner’s course must in perdition end. 


THE RETURNING PENITENT. 


Wovunpep and chafed, a stricken deer, 
O Lord, I fly to thee : 

I bleed with guilt, I sink with fear, 
My Saviour, pity me! 

I spurned the covert of thy wing, 
Forbidden joys I stole ; 

Sad joys, they left a barbed sting 
Deep rankling in my soul. 


Extract the poison, heal the smart, 
And fold me to thy breast ; 

And teach my sin-struck wandering heart, 
For ever there to rest. 
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REVIEW. 


Letters on the present State of the Visible Church of Christ, 
addressed to John Angel James, Minister of the Gospel in 
Birmingham. By R. M. Beverley. 12mo. London: Dinnis. 


* Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ We can, however, assure Mr. Beverley, 
that he has not ‘‘ become our enemy because he has told us the 
truth.” We have no disposition to meet him in an attitude of hos- 
tility ; on the contrary, we are quite inclined to regard and hail 
him as one ** who cometh hee “n: We do not believe that he 
intended to “‘ put forth his hands against such as be at peace with 
him.” His words are certainly not “ smoother than butter, or softer 
| than oil ;” but neither do we apprehend, that ‘* war is in his heart,” 
or that ‘‘ drawn swords are in his hand.” He has not employed 
the soothing strain and honeyed accents of a flatterer; but we 
prefer the “ faithful wounds of a friend,” to the ‘ deceitful hisses 
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| of an enemy.” Let them only be faithful wounds. ‘“ Let the 

| righteous smite us; it shall be a kindness ;” but let the stroke be 
inflicted in righteousness. Let him ‘‘ reprove with equity.” 

Our readers will anticipate, from the tenor of these preliminary 

remarks, if they were not previously apprised of the fact, that Mr. 

| Beverley has not spoken in very favourable terms ss, pment state 


of that department of the Christian Church to be found among the 
Congregational Dissenters of England. We confess that, con- 
sidering the opportunities which he has had of judging from per- 
sonal observation, and, in some respects, even from intimate ac- 
quaintance with members of the Congregational denomination, we 
were rather surprised that, in reference to some points, he should not 
have more thoroughly understood, and more justly appreciated our 
principles, as well as more accurately described some of those prac- 
tices on which he professes to animadvert. 

We have found in the book now before us much to approve, and 
not a little evento admire, but against other of its contents, we feel 
compelled to take exceptions. We shall confine our remarks to 
what may be termed the ecclesiastical portion of the work, and only 
farther premise, that the parts liable, in our view, to fair objection, 
are chiefly to be found in this portion. 

The first charge which we shall notice, and perhaps the most serious 
alleged by Mr. Beverley against us, is our being ‘* imbued with the 
sacerdotal heresy,” which he represents as ‘‘ the strength of the 
Papal apostacy.” If he does not in words assert, he clearly in- 
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sinuates that our ministers assume or pretend to be priests. On this 
point we must charge him with both a deficiency of precision and a 
want of consistency. He lays down the correct, and, as we deem it, 
incontrovertible position, that Jesus Christ is the only trne and 
proper priest in the christian church, and concedes (in effect,) that 
nonconformist ministers do not ‘‘claim for themselves,” (as he 
asserts that the English clergy do,) ‘a full privilege of sacerdotal 
attributes,” or, in other words, to be “ priests in the popish sense of 
the term;” yet he contends that the introduction of the Congre- 
gational scheme, though it has “ restrained the sacerdotal powers,” 
left unremoved ‘‘ many of the fibres of the great root of Antichrist,” 
and that the modern Congregational Dissenters are chargeable with 
maintaining and upholding, at least in a modified form, “ the 
priestly usurpation.” —pp. 19, 21, 23. 

Such is Mr. Beverley’s capital charge against our ministers; 
not made, we admit, in distinct terms, but fairly to be inferred by 
legitimate deduction. We proceed briefly to examine the grounds 
on which it rests; but we shall first notice his definition of a priest, 
which appears to us both erroneous and defective. ‘‘ A priest is a 
person consecrated for the priestly office, by an order of priests 
already existing, and supposed, in virtue of this consecration, to be 
endowed with a character giving him privileges in divine things 
above those of his fellow-worshippers who are not consecrated as 
he is.”—p. 17. 

The reader can scarcely fail to observe that this definition con- 
tains no account of what constitutes a priest, or wherein the 
priestly office consists. According to it, the simple fact of being 
endowed with special or peculiar privileges, in virtue of conse- 
cration by persons already belonging to the order of priests—makes 
a priest, such consecration being alone required to imprint the 
sacerdotal character. But surely the precise nature, the kind 
and degree of these “superior privileges in divine things,” is a 
circumstance of too much importance to be omitted in any accu- 
rate definition of a priest. ‘In the Levitical institutions, (he goes on 
to inform us,) we find the priest greatly exalted in the service of 
God above the people ;” but the mcre fact of one man, or a separate 
body of men, being raised to honour and distinction however ex- 
alted, in the Church of Christ, is not sufficient to constitute them 
true and proper priests. We grant, indeed, that under the Mosaic 
economy, the conduct and administration of the entire worship 
and service of the temple was appropriated by express divine 
authority to the priests and levites. But as Mr. Bevellay proceeds 
to state, ‘* the most important of the levite’s (priest’s) sacerdotal 
functions was to make an atonement for the sins of those that came 
to him to have their sins removed through his mediation.” pp. 17, 
18. Obviously then, by his own showing, those who make no 
pretensions to this **most important of the sacerdotal functions” 
cannot be justly regarded as even pretenders to priesthood. The 
sacerdotal powers claimed by the Popish clergy he calls “excessive ;” 
but we submit that the term is misapplied. If priests at all, in the 
proper sense of the term, their claims to that office can only be 
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substantiated by their ‘* making atonement for sin,” which, accord- 
ingly, they pretend to do, by “ offering up the sacrifice of the mass, 
and pronouncing an absolution of sin on those who look to them as ne- 
cessary intercessors.”—p. 18. 

Mr. Beverley, in a note upon a subsequent page, has inserted an 
extract from a book published by an acute French Papist, which 
sets this matter in a clear and striking light. ‘* Wherever sacri- 
fice ceases, there the man remains, and the priest disappears... . . 
The antique idea of the priesthood is one of the human ideas which 
it (Protestantism) has lost with the sacrifice.” ‘* There is much 
shrewdness,” says Mr. Beverley, ‘ in these remarks.” We agree with 
him, that ‘‘ whole priest or no priest is the alternative,” and we 
plead, on behalf of English Nonconformist ministers, total exemption 
from all claim to ‘* the sacerdotal character” in its only proper form. 
The true idea of a priest is that expressed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; one ‘‘ ordained by God to offer both gifts and sacrifices 
for the sins and errors of the people.” 

Such are the pretensions of the Romish clergy. They assume 
to be ‘‘a priesthood still left upon earth with Aaronical prerogatives.” 
Mr. Beverley makes the same allegation against the clergy of the 
Church of England. ‘*To animadvert (he says) on the preten- 
sions of the Anglican clergy, is, in fact, to animadvert on the 
Popish priesthood,” p. 39 ; but candour requires usto express our dis- 
sent from this assertion. That church may be ‘* manifestly and 
undeniably imbued with the sacerdotal heresy ;” but it is scarcely 
correct to say, that her clergy ‘‘claim for themselves a full pri- 
vilege of sacerdotal attributes.” By a gross misnomer, those ad- 
mitted to the second order of her ecclesiastical offices are called 
“¢ priests.”* Their being received at their ordination by the bishop 
“unto the holy office of priesthood,” is expressed in these words : 
“* Receive the Holy Ghost: whose sins thou dost forgive, they are 
forgiven, and whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained; and 
be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of God, and of his holy 
sacraments.” The form prescribed to be used in the visitation of 
the sick+ is of highly objectionable import, but the absolution in the 
ordinary service, which priests only are permitted to read, involves, 
as it appears to us, no very high pretension.—* Almighty God, 

. . .- hath given power and commandment to his ministers to 
declare and pronounce to his people, being penitent, the absolution 
and remission of their sins; Hs pardoneth and absolveth all them 
that truly repent, and unfeiynedly believe his holy Gospel.” { As 

* “Tn truth, the word Presbyter dothseem more fit, and in propriety of speech 
more agreeable, than priest, with the drift of the whole Gospel of Jesus Christ.” 
—Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, edit. Hanbury, vol. ii. p. 386. 

+ “Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in him, of his great mercy forgive thee 
thine offences; and by his authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy 
sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 
fon gg is omitted in the revised Liturgy used by the American Episcopal 

urch. 


t The following is the “ absolution” pronounced by the priest (or the bishop 
being present,) in the Communion service :—“ Almighty God, our heavenly Father, 
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far, however, as the “‘ priests” of the Anglican Church take upon 
themselves to absolve professed penitents from all their sins, so far, 
it must be allowed by consistent Protestants, that they are justly 
amenable to the charge of usurping one of the prerogatives of 
Jesus Christ. 

But do dissenting ministers claim or pretend to exercise any 
“ prerogative of absolution?” do they not, on the contrary, disavow 
and repudiate all such usurpation of the authority of Him who alone 
** had power upon earth to forgive sins,” or of his apostles, to whom, 
ina restricted sense, he delegated that authority? They do not either 
directly or indirectly make the slightest pretension to be ‘‘ priests in 
the full sense of the word,” invested with ‘‘ the sacerdotal powers.” 
Those powers are two-fold. To adopt the language ofa writer of our 
own, whom Mr. Beverley mentions in terms of deserved commen- 
dation, ‘‘ the [Romish] clergy intruded themselves into the priestly 
office of Christ, pretending to offer sacrifices, and give absolution 

or sin.”* To neither of these branches of “ ecclesiastical usurpation” 

do Congregational ministers set up any claim. They are “altogether 
clear in this matter.” They neither assume the name, nor do they 
suffer themselves to be called priests. If the clergy of the Church 
of England do not pretend to be “ priests in the Popish sense of 
the term,” dissenting mininisters do not assume to be priests in the 
sense of the Church of England, or in any fair sense of the word. 
They do not pronounce an authoritative sentence of absolution, in 
virtue of their office, on persons professing penitence. They do not 
pretend to act as necessary mediators between the people of God, 
and so ‘‘to accomplish the service of God,” that no acceptable 
worship can be performed but through their intervention. In a 
word, the powers and privileges claimed by them are not even 
‘¢ semi-sacerdotal.” They may be excessive and exorbitant, but they 
are not of this particular kind. 

Another charge made by Mr. Beverley against our ministers, for we 
must regard it as another, though for the most part confounded, and 
in several places identified with the one just noticed,—is claim- 
ing to be a separate and distinct order from the people. We frankly 
confess, that the distinction between clergy and laity, popish as it 
undoubtedly was in its origin, is, in our judgment, not worthy to be 
received, and those terms, as well as the title ‘‘ Reverend,” used to 
designate our ministers, we should not be sorry to see entirely laid 
aside. All that can be said in their favour is, that the former are 
convenient words to be employed in common parlance, and the 


who, of his great mercy hath promised forgiveness of sins to all them that with 
hearty repentance and true faith turn unto him; have mercy upon you, pardon 
and deliver you from all your sins, confirm and strengthen you in all goodness, 
and bring you to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

* <The Book of the Priesthood. By Thomas Stratten,’ 1830. Page 62. In this 
volume, Mr. Beverley says, the author has ‘‘ taught Quaker doctrine concern- 
ing the priesthood,” and he adds, “ when the inevitable deductions from that 
excellent book shall have been acknowledged and acted upon, we shall behold 
* judges as at the first, and counsellors as at the beginning,’ and then shall the 
evangelical Zion be called ‘ the faithful city,’” p. 22, note. We are not aware 
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latter serves to distinguish a public religious teacher from persons 
of the same name.* 

But having made these concessions we must explicitly declare, 
that Mr. Beverley is too much a leveller of all distinctions in the 
Church of Christ, to meet our ideas of either the will of its founder 
or the design of its institution. He not only denies that ‘ the 
sagem and teachers of the Gospel are an evangelical tribe, who 

ave taken the place of the Levites,” invested with peculiar autho- 
rity in the Christian Church; he also contends that they are not a 
separate class or body; but he is not always consistent. He 
says, and, we believe, correctly, ‘‘ the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles know only of teachers and preachers elected by the peo- 

le.” Here he virtually acknowledges a distinction between stated 
instructors and the people. The old Independents, he tells us, ‘* never 
seem to have agreed in boldly and plainly defining the Christian 
ministry, so as to prevent the possibility of a mistake amongst their 
successors. This was a grave error, and the effects of it are visible 
even now, for up to this present day there are no settled opinions,— 
no certain canon among the Congregational Dissenters, by which 
the limits of the ministerial authority can be stated as the uniform 
rule of the whole body.” p.21. Here he allows the claims of the 
Christian ministry, as a distinct order, to some kind and degree 
of authority. Yet he commends the Quakers for entirely Jevel- 
ling every remnant of distinction between clergy and laity. If he 
means to contend that the distinction between pastors and the flocks 
committed to their charge should be levelled, we entirely differ from 
him, and so did the Congregational divines of a much earlier pe- 
riod. Dr. Owen published a tract in 1643, entitled ‘The Duty of 
Pastors and People distinguished,’ which we recommend to Mr. Be- 
verley’s notice, as the Doctor is, evidently, one of his favourite theo- 
logical writers. We are aware that this tract was written and published, 
when the Doctor considered himself a Presbyterian. Several years 
after (in 1657,) when his views had become decidedly congregational, 
referring to it, he says, ‘*I do still profess myself of the presbyterian 
judgment in aman to democratical confusion, and so do all the 
congregational men in England that I am acquainted withal; so 
that when I compare what then I wrote with my present judgment, 
I am scarce able to find the least difference between the one and 
the other.”+ Mr. Orme, speaking of this tract, says, ‘* while he 
everywhere discovers sufficient respect for the institution of the 
gospel ministry, there is none of that selfish and narrow jealousy 
of encroachment upon its rights; none of that morbid fear of [for] its 


that Mr. Stratten’s book contains any other than the opinions of his brethren ; at 
least, we apprehend that our ministers in general hold substantially the same 
Quaker lies concerning the priesthood.” We trust that upon this point, 
our churches have maintained their virgin purity (to keep up Mr. Beverley’s allu- 
sion to Isa. i. 25, 26.) and have not, through any seductive influence, had their 
“minds corrupted from simplicity towards Christ.” See 2 Cor. xi. 2,3. and 
Doddridge, in loc. 

* We know one Congregational minister near London, who refuses to accept 
the title “* Reverend,” and we believe there are few who affect or desire it. 

+ Works of Dr. Owen, vol. xix. pp. 273, 274. 
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honour and dignity; none of that supercilious treatment of the 
people, the laity, which have so frequently been discovered by men 
in office, and which savour more of the pride of power and the 
spirit of corporation, than the liberality of Christianity and dis- 
interested zeal for the salvation of men.”* 

We quote one sentence from the tract itself, ‘* That for a public, 
formal, ministerial teaching, two things are required: First, Gifts 
from God; Secondly, Authority from the Church, (I speak now 
of ordinary cases;) he that wants either, is no true pastor.”+ The 
following sentence from another work of the Doctor’s, will show that 
his ideas were anti-clerical : “‘ This poor thing the people, being the 
peculiar people of Christ, the heritage of God and holy temple unto 
him, &e. will one day be found to be another manner of thing, than 
many of our great doctors have supposed.” 

Mr. Beverley speaks with high approbation of what he calls 
“‘the great maxim, acknowledged and acted upon by no society 
of Christians except the Quakers, that our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ is the only Priest that has any pre-eminence, and that the 
whole body of believers are priests in perfect equality in and 
through their Head and Lord.” p. 22. We have before professed our 
full assent to the statement, that Jesus Christ is the only true 
priest of his Church. In this, as in all things, he ‘ has the pre- 
eminence.” Nor do we dispute the equality of believers as belong- 
ing to ** the church of the first born,” all partaking by gracious 
vouchsafement of the same exalted honour and distinction, in conse- 
quence of their relation to Him, who is “the first born among 
many brethren,”—all made by ‘* Him who loved them and washed 
them from their sins in his own blood, both kings and priests unto 
God and his Father.” But this is not the real point in debate. 

We have no wish to diminish aught of the ** powers and _privi- 
leges of which the Christian church is the lawful inheritrix ;” but, 
though popular in its general character, its constitution and govern- 
ment are certainly not democratical. Indeed, if all are absolutely 
and in every sense equal, what room is left for the exercise of any 
kind of authority? If all govern, who are governed? Mr. Be- 
verley, referring to that precious relic of truly primitive antiquity, 
the epistle of Clemens Romanus to the church at Corinth, mentions 
‘*the bitter lamentations therein made of the tumultuous state of that 
church, and of the disrespect shown by the Corinthians to their 
teachers, as proving that the — power was very soon felt to be 
an inconvenience.” p. 11. We shall present to our readers Dr. Owen’s 
representation of the tenor and genpers of this golden epistle, from the 
Preface to his ‘ Doctrine of the Saints’ Perseverance explained’ (1654). 
—‘‘A difference and division in that church had arisen about one or 
two persons already in office, or aspiring thereto, for the composing 
and quieting of which it was written in the name of the Church at 
Rome. The cause of the dissension was, that some who were good 
honest men, and faithful in the discharge of their duty, un- 
blameable both in their conversation and ministry, had been wrong- 


* Works of Dr. Owen, Vol. i. p. 37. + Ib. Vol. xix. p. 53. 
t Tb. Vol. vi. p. Ixi. 
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fully removed from their office by the multitude. To reprove this 
evil, to convince them of the sinfulness of it, to reduce them to 
a right understanding of their duty and order, walking in the 
fellowship of the Gospel, what course doth he proceed in? what 
arguments doth he use? He minds them of one God, one Christ, 
one body, one faith; tells them that wicked men alone use such 
ways and practices, bids them read the Epistle of Paul, formerly 
written to them upon occasion of another division, and to be subject 
to their own elders; and all of them leave off contending, quietl 

doing the things which the people or the body of the akusok 
delivered and commanded.”* 

“‘ The fault reproved, (not in the body of the church, but only 
in a few individual members,) was their division and want of 
due subjection, (respect, honour, obedience,) to their spiritual 
governors, according to the order which Christ hath appointed 
in all the churches of the saints.”+ ‘* Even those who were con- 
tending about rule and government in the church, are advised 
to stand to the determination of the people,—yielding obedience to 
the things by them ordered, appointed, and commanded ;’’} or, (as 
the Doctor afterwards states the fact,) the church or flockfof Christ 
were exhorted to walk in orderly subjection to their own elders, 
concurring with them, and consenting to them in their rule. § 

But why need we have recourse to Clement of Rome, or to 
Dr. Owen? ‘To the law and to the testimony.” The only question 
is—‘* what saith the scripture ?”—‘‘ Remember them that have [had] 
the rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God.” 
‘Obey them that have the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves ; for they watch for your souls, as they that must give 
account.” (Heb. xiii. 7, 17.) The original word used in both these 
verses, (oi jyovyévoe vawy) might be translated, your guides, or 
leaders, those who preside, or have presided over you: but the 
verbs employed in the 17th verse to describe the duty of the persons 
addressed to the parties thus denominated, clearly prove that 
some degree of obedience was due to them in that capacity ; whence 
it clearly follows, that they were invested with some kind of autho- 
rity. The sole inquiry, therefore will be, what kind of authority 
that was? Mr. Beverley, who is very desirous of having “ the 
limits of the ministerial authority stated and defined,” asserts 
that ‘‘the contradictory ideas entertained by [Congregational] 
Dissenters concerning the ministry, are so remarkable, that it is a 
matter of surprise to behold the actual harmony and fraternal 
feeling amongst the churches, in spite of the unsettled state of the 
question.” p. 21. Without taking upon ourselves either to dispute 
the statement here made, or to harmonize and adjust the difference, 
so far as any may exist, we shall venture a few remarks on this 
rather delicate subject. We scarcely agree with Mr. Beverley, 
that *‘ the prevailing tendency” of the general sentiment among us, 
is **towards an undue exaltation of the ministerial office,” p. 48. In a 
supplementary letter le maintains that the notions of some dissenting 


* Works, Vol. VI, p. Ixxvii. + Ib. pp. Ixvi., xvii. 
t Ib. p. Ixiii. § Ib, p. Ixv. 
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ministers are high, ‘‘ touching the prerogatives and dignities of that 
office.” p.9. There may be some individuals ‘troubled with too 
high notions of their office ;” but we believe these would, on a general 
inquiry, prove exceptions, and, we hope, rare exceptions. Perfect 
unanimity, entire agreement of opinion on this point, is not to be 
expected in so large a body. 

We shall briefly present to the reader our own views, and are 
much mistaken if they will not be found in accordance with those 
generally prevalent in our churches. 

Christian ministers are not ‘lords over [their] allotments ;” they 
are not to rule with despotic or tyrannical sway. Their authority 
is purely ministerial or executive; and in administering the laws 
established by Christ for the regulation and ordering of his church, 
they are bound to adhere closely to the rules and methods prescribed 
in the statute-book ot his kingdom, the New Testament. Mr. 
Beverley, it appears to us, labours under a prejudice against 
all seidseluatiog€’ government of a subordinate kind, as involving a 
degradation on the part of those who ‘‘ obey and submit themselves.” 
He objects to ‘‘ one person being exalted, because it follows of 
necessity that all others must be depressed.” The clerical govern- 
ment practised, according to his idea, among the Congregationalists, 
‘‘abases the privileges of the church,” and amounts to a virtual 
‘surrender of them into the hands of an individual.” pp. 35, 36. 
He would, therefore, level all distinctions, lest the immunities of 
the brethren should .be infringed. But there isa mild and gentle 
exercise of legitimate authority, quite distinct from that haughty 
imperious lordship and domineering spirit to which our Lord refers, 
as prevailing among the Gentiles, and which, alas! has too much 
prevailed in his (miscalled) church. No two things can be more 
distinct. The rule of Christian ministers is expressed by very dif- 
ferent words, the true interpretation of which may be considered 
as furnishing a key to the precise nature and limits of subor- 
dinate ecclesiastical authority. ‘ Not,” says the Apostle, ‘ that 
we have dominion over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.” 
2 Cor. i. 24.‘ We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus THE 
Lorp, and ourselves your servants for Jesus’ sake.”’ 2 Cor. iv. 5. 
‘¢ To us there is but one Lord, Jesus Christ.” 1 Cor. vii. 6; Eph. 
iv. 5. The authority thereof committed to the ecclesiastical officers 
of the New Testament, must be of a kind consistent with these 
apostolical declarations; must, in short, be modified and tempered 
by the spirit and genius of Christianity. All Christians are under 
law to Christ, but ‘his yoke is easy and his burden is light.” 
Wives are required to submit themselves to their own husbands 
even as the church is subject unto Christ; and husbands are to 
love their wives as Christ met the church, and gave himself for 
it. Eph. v. 20,21. ‘‘ The saints are ruled by love.” The authority 
of ministers in the Christian church must, therefore, be eminently 
conciliatory and affectionate ; in a word, persuasive, not magiste- 
rial. The power committed to inferior ministers, like that given to 
the apostles, whatever it be, has been “given for edification, 
not for destruction.” 2 Cor. x, 8; xiii. 10. Accordingly, we find 
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it described by that particular kind of authority which is, with 
very rare exceptions, exercised for the good of the parties over 
whom it extends—the authority of a father over his children, or 
a nursing mother over her infant offspring. Such was Paul's mode 
of exercising even apostolical authority. ‘* As my beloved sons, I 
warn you.” 1 Cor. iv.14. ‘* I speak as unto my children.” 2 Cor. 
vi. 13. ‘* We were gentle among you, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children.” 1 Thess. ii. 7. Among the qualifications of a bishop, 
enumerated 1 Tim. iii. 1—7, we find the following; ‘* One that 
ruleth well (kadwe rpoisauevoy) his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity; for if a man know not how to rule 
(xposnvac) his own house, how shall he take care of (émysedijoera) 
the church of God?” 

Mr. Beverley, in his eager haste to sweep away “the dismal trum- 
pery of the clerical caste,” has forgotten, or, at least, has failed to re- 
cognize the distinction constantly made in the New Testament be- 
tween pastors or bishops, and the flocks committed to their care and 
charge. ‘* Take heed to yourselves,” (says Paul, addressing the 
elders of the church at Ephesus) ‘‘ and to the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops to feed (momaivercy) the 
church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 
Acts xx. 28. ‘* Feed (wo:pavare) the flock of God which is among 
you,” says Peter to the elders whom he addressed, ‘ exercising 
episcopal superintendence (eztoxor&yrec) not by constraint, &c. 
neither as domineering (xaraxvptevorrec) over the portions allotted [to 
you] (rév cAjpwr) but becoming examples to the flock.” 1 Pet. v. 2,3. 

We are surprised that Mr. Beverley should object to the general, 
and we think, the reasonable expectation of a superior, if not, eminent 
degree of holiness in Christian ministers. He quotes in terms 
of disapprobation a passage from the works of Robert Hall, on “ the 
necessity of their maintaining an exemplary conduct,’’* p. 47, which 
appears to us in perfect accordance with the exhortation just quoted, 
(not lords, but examples to the flock,) as well as with the admo- 
nition of Paul to Titus (ii. 7.) ‘‘ in all things showing thyself a 
pattern of good works,” and to Timothy (1 Ep. iv. 12.) ‘ be thou 
an example of the believers in word, in conversation, &c.” not to 
mention other passages in which Paul proposes himself as a pattern 
or example, (Phil. iii. 17; 1 Thess. i. 6; 2 Thess. iii. 9.) We do 
not believe that modern Dissenters attach a peculiar kind of sanc- 
tity to the ministerial character, nor do they ‘* entertain the mis- 
taken notion, that there are two grades of holiness in the church.” 
p- 49. We trust there is not an individual among them who would 
deny, that all members of the church are “ holy brethren,” called to 


* « Instead of satisfying ourselves, in the acquisition of virtue, with the attain- 
ments of a learner, we must aspire to the perfection of a master, and give to our 
conduct the character of a pattern. We are called to such a conquest over the 
world, and such an exhibition of the spirit of Christ, as shall not merely exempt 
us from censure, but [also] excite to emulation.” Mr. Beverley himself else- 
where adopts this idea. ‘* There are wanting preachers for all sects, to proclaim 
with earnestness, themselves being examples of what they proclaim, that ‘no one 
can be a disciple of Jesus Christ, unless he teke up his cross daily.’”  p. 226. 
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be saints and required to ‘ perfect holiness in the fear of God,” 
equally with those who bear office. This honour belongs in common 
to the whole honsehold of faith. Official sanctity is a fond conceit 
—a vain pretence, worthy of ‘*‘ His Holiness” of Rome. Personal 
sanctity is the indispensable duty and the blessed privilege of all 
who aspire after moral perfection. But the further consideration of 
this subject must be resumed in a Seconp ARTICLE. 


A Commentary on the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians. By 
Dr. Gustav Billroth, late Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Halle. Translated from the German, with additional 
Notes, by the Rev. W. Lindsay Alexander, M.A. Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. 1837. 12mo. 


An important continuation of the interesting and useful series of 
small volumes on Biblical Hermeneutics, Exegetics, and Philology, 
under the title, ‘‘ Tue Brisiicat Caninet,” for which we are in- 
debted to the enterprizing publisher, Mr. T. Clark of Edinburgh. 
It may safely be affirmed, that no work which has appeared in this 
country has given a greater stimulus to the study of those accurate 
and settled principles of scripture interpretation, with which every 
minister of the word ought to be well acquainted, or afforded greater 
assistance in the prosecution of such study. It is impossible to 
peruse the translations of modern German commentaries without ad- 
miring the pains-taking and patient perseverance which their authors 
discover in attempting definitely and satisfactorily to fix the true 
signification of words, and the unperverted meaning of the passages 
in which they oceur. That we deem them to have failed, and that 
sometimes egregiously, in giving the true sense, we are free, without 
the least hesitation, to grant; but, in such cases, we have no diffi- 
culty in perceiving, that their failure is to be ascribed, not to the 
critical or exegetical principles which they lay down, nor to any 
want of the fair application of these principles, but to the influence 
of preconceived notions in philosophy or theology, by which, for the 
time, their minds are obscured, and their judgments hindered from 
giving an unbiassed and consistent decision. Considering the 
atmosphere by which they are surrounded, and the temptations with 
which they have to cope, it is to us cause of astonishment and gra- 
titude that their productions are so little chargeable with erroneous 
interpretation as they are found to be. We have, therefore, no 
sympathy with those persons who deprecate the circulation of such 
works, as if their tendency was to spread the leaven of neology 
throughout the land. So far as our observation extends, we have 
met with no symptoms of the kind; while, on the other hand, we 
rejoice to discover in the public exposition of Scripture, by those 
who diligently peruse them, decidedly improved habits of interpre- 
tation, and indications of a consciousness that they are occupying 
firmer ground in defending the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 
It has been too much the disgrace of the pulpit that it has failed in 
giving a certain sound. The diversities of translation and interpre- 
tation have too much been introduced into it; and very often the 
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hearers have left their places of worship, with their minds unhinged, 
rather than settled, and fresh doubts created, rather than existing 
ones removed, as it respects the mind of the Spirit. We confidently 
anticipate the entire disappearance of this unseemly mode of treating 
divine truth; and to no means can we point as more likely to effect 
its removal, than those severe processes of Biblical study, which 
works like the Cabinet are certain to produce. Those who submit 
to them, ceteris paribus, cannot fail to become évrvaroi éy raig 
ypapaic. 

The author of the present Commentary was a worthy associate of 
Tholuck, Olshausen, felon, and others who have laboured so suc- 
cessfully in stemming the current of infidel theology, and forming a 
new school of Biblical exegesis on the Continent. Their neology is 
a neoterology, in which will be found the paleology of Luther, 
Bucer, Calvin, Beza, and other celebrated reformers, who in their 
expositions of Scripture, apart from the systematic discussion of 
theological points, evince a perspicacity and soundness of interpre- 
tation little to have been pd so in their day. Dr. Billroth was a 
young professor of great promise at the University of Halle, but 
was carried off by a rapid consumption in 1836. He was distin- 
guished by an unqnenchable ardour in the pursuit of knowledge, 
remarkable comprehension and depth of intellect, and a sincere 
love of divine truth. In the work before us, he has evidently but 
one simple object before him—the elimination from the words of the 
apostle of the sense he intended them to convey. He aims at dis- 
covering the meaning of the sentences, elucidating their connexion 
with each other, and pointing out the general train of reasoning 
which pervades the whole. Had he lived to bring out the second 
edition, for which he had made preparations, we should, doubtless, 
have had the work greatly improved, but it is a valuable addition to 
our exegetical stores ; and, as it appears in the present translation, 
has the advantage of numerous alterations, which he transmitted to 
his personal friend, the translator, with a view to their being incor- 
porated into the English edition. 

To Mr. Alexander we are under great obligation for the masterly 
manner in which he has performed his task. Not only is the 
translation more readable than most we have seen made from the 
German ; it is classically elegant, and affords the most satisfactory 
proof that it is not the production of a mere word and syllable- 
changer, but of one who has exercised thought on his author’s 
meaning, and taken care, while transfusing that meaning, not to 
violate the proprieties of his native tongue. The occurrence of 
‘‘ hermeneutic,” pref. p. vii., instead of ‘¢ hermeneutics,” sounds 
like the German, but it is obviously an error of the press. We 
think he has done wisely in omitting, as much as possible, the forms 
of the Hegelian philosophy, in which the author had been educated : 
they a only have perplexed English readers; and we should 
not have been dissatisfied had he furnished us with a few more 
notes corrective of his author’s views, how indecorous soever it 
might have seemed to act more largely the part of censor on his 
work. 
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We shall here first furnish our readers with an extract from the 
text, that they may judge for themselves of its merits, and then give 
one of Mr. Alexander’s notes, as a specimen of the valuable ad- 
ditions which he has made to the work. 

1 Cor. xi. 10. Acad rodro opeirer » yuv7 tovoiay tye imi ric Kepadijc.— 
*E£ovoia is here the power of the man over the woman, This the woman ought 
to bear on her head, i.e. indicate by what she bears on her head: potestatem 
viri in se debet pre se ferre in capite. This interpretation, which the best of the 
old commentators udopt, seems the simplest and most natural; and, conse- 
quently, renders the others (as, for example, that which regards éZovcia as 
being itself expressive of a head-covering,) unnecessary. The words did rode 
dyyéXovc, have also given occasion to more learned disquisition than the matter 
perhaps deserved or required. Thus some thought they refer to the spies 
sent by the heathen, others to the teachers or presidents of the assemblies, and 
others even to evil demons, (with this Usteri himself seems to accord, p. 419,) 
inasmuch as these might be tempted by the sight of the woman. But dyyedor, 
without any addition, can hardly have any of these meanings ; and what is 
still more conclusive, there is nothing in the passage to lead us to suppose that 
the evil Paul would have them to avoid lay in a temptation to licentiousness. 
He rather seems to aim at the prevention of such a violation of what was 
proper and becoming, (6 xéapog, rd rpérov) as resulting from the practice of 
the women imitating the men. Hence it is best to take dyyeXor in its ordinary 
sense in the New Testament, as referring to holy angels, who are rejoiced when 
every thing is conducted in the church with propriety and decency. Compare 
the excellent remarks of Grotius; ‘If elsewhere women desire to be veiled, in 
the church they constantly ought to be so, where it is proper that every thing 
should be conducted with the utmost modesty, and that order and decorum 
be preserved, inasmuch as not only are men there, but the angels of God 
themselves, as were the cherubim in the temple, to indicate the presence of the 
angels.” Thus also angels were believed to be present in the synagogue; see 
Deut. xxxiii. 2; and the Jewish interpreters on Ps. Ixxxii. sub. init. Philo, 
in his book epi gtkavOporeiac, says of Moses, that he ‘ made hymn-music of 
every species of symphony and harmony, which men and ministering angels 
hear.’ This view has also been adopted by some of the fathers,” &c. 


The following extract, consisting of one of Mr. Alexander’s notes, 
involves a principle of such vital importance with respect to the 
interpretation of the Old Testament, and is so felicitously written, 
that its perusal cannot but gratify our readers. 


“« If I rightly apprehend the meaning of this paragraph, the theory of the 
author seems to be, that, while the whole of what is written in the Old Testa- 
ment was understood by the inspired writers to refer to passing events, there 
was, nevertheless, such an adaptation of all their descriptions of these to what 
was to happen in the time of the Messiah, that the former may be regarded as 
types of the latter; so that it was competent for the New Testament writers to 
cite a passage from the Old Testament in illustration of their argument, which, 
in its original connection, had no direct reference to the subject it was adduced 
to explain, provided such an analogy could be traced between the subject of the 
one and that of the other as would exist between type and antitype. At the very 
first statement of such a theory, one is struck with its utterly gratuitous and un- 
founded character : it seems a pure figment, for which, as no evidence is offered, 
so it seems difficult to see whence any could be derived. But it appears to me 
to be as dangerous as it is unfounded. The application of it, in the above para- 
graph, to the prophecies of the Old Testament, I cannot but regard as calcu- 
lated, if admitted, to destroy the essential character, and subvert the entire 
evidence of these predictions. . That many of the persons and events mentioned 
by the prephets were typical of Christ is at once granted ; but, that this is true 
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of all their declarations, is a position which it seems to me impossible to admit. 
If these, instead of being actual descriptions of the coming Messiah, directly 
communicated by divine impulse to the prophet, were mere poetical delineations 
of persons or events connected with Jewish history, and intended by the Divine 
Spirit to be typical of what was to happen in after times, then they were, cor- 
rectly speaking, no prophecies at all; and it was vain and foolish in our Lord 
and his apostles to appeal to the fulfilment of them in him and his church as a 
proof that he was the Messiah to whom they referred. Nor, upon the admis- 
sion of the divine inspiration of the prophets (which Dr. Billroth is far from 
denying), can I see the absurdity of supposing that the prophets should write of 
events of which they could not themselves know the entire character, and which 
were to happen long after they were gone. To do so is certainly beyond mere 
human power; but the simple admission that they were under the influence of 
divine power, is a full concession of the possibility of their predicting future 
events in the strictest sense of the word. must also remark, that I think the 
author has greatly exaggerated the difficulty of reconciling the meaning affixed 
by the apostle Paul to his citations from the Old Testament with that which 
they seem to bear in the connection from which they are taken. Passages I 
know there are, in which the discrepancy is so great that hardly any hypothesis 
yet formed will serve to account for it; but the number of these is very small, 
and even with regard to them I cannot help thinking that, as a general rule, it 
is much more philosophical to attempt to bring the passages in the Old Testa- 
ment to the meaning in which the apostle uses them, than to suppose that our 
interpretation of these passages is correct, and that the apostle employs them in 
an improper or accommodated sense.” 

The present volume extends to’chap. xi. 34. of the First Epistle. 
We shall wait with impatience for the completion of the work. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





1. Lectures on Curistian Tueotocy, by George Christian 
Knapp. Translated by Leonard Woods, jun., Abbot Resident 
at the Theological Seminary in Andover, Mass. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. I. pp. 539. Vol. Il. pp. 688. New York, 1831—33. 8vo. 


The pious and learned author of these Lectures was, for the long 
_ of fifty years, Professor of Divinity at the University of 

alle. Together with Niemeyer, he superintended the noble and 
extensive establishment of Francke for more than forty years, and 
distinguished himself in the Bible and Missionary department, which 
fell to his share. He lived through the days of infidelity and ne- 
ology ; and at one time was the only decided advocate of evangelical 
religion among the professors at that institution. For the situation 
which he filled he was eminently qualified, both by the natural 
endowments of his mind and by his acquirements. The consequence 
was, that although his views and principles ran directly counter to 
those of the times, he was highly popular as a teacher, and his 
lecture-room always thronged. He fad acquired such celebrity for 


the nice critical taste which he had discovered in his edition of the 
Greek New Testament, that Griesbach adopted his punctuation, and 
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the work, which has been reprinted in this country, is one of the 
most beautiful and correct books extant. 

Dr. Knapp’s Lectures on Theology were composed between the 
rears 1785 and 1789, and first publicly read during the latter year, 
Prom time to time, as they were repeated, they underwent alterations 
and received considerable improvements. The principle with which 
he sct out, and to which he ever endeavoured to adhere, was this; 
That lead where they may, the decisions of Inspiration are to be 
fearlessly followed. His grand concern was to arrive at a just 
exegesis of Scripture, and then to make every part of his system 
bend to it. Acting on this principle, he was led in the course of 
time to renounce certain views which he had adopted relative to 
the Trinity, Demoniacal possessions, the prophecies respecting the 
Messiah, &c. for such as were more in accordance with the Word of 
God. In these Lectures we have illustrations of the doctrines of 
Revelation by analogies from classical writers, the ideas in the human 
mind to which they correspond, and the wants they are intended 
to meet; together with a history of the different opinions that have 
been entertained respecting them in ancient and modern times. The 
whole is digested into a regular system; and will be found one of 
the best bodies of divinity extant. Of course we cannot agree with 
the author in his Arminio-Lutheran views, and various opinions 
which he advances in the course of the work; but we deem it fitted 
to be eminently useful to all who are desirous of studying thoroughly 
the theology of the Bible. The translation does Mr. Woods great 
credit, and we are much indebted to him for the valuable notes with 
which he has occasionally enriched it. 


2. An Exvementary Course or Bisiicat Tuzotoay. Trans- 
lated from the Work of Professors Storr and Flatt, with Addi- 
tions by S. S. Schmucker, A.M. Professor of Theology in the 
Theol. Seminary of the General Synod of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, in the United States, Gettysburgh, Pa. In 
two volumes. Vol. I. pp. 481. Vol. II. pp. 408. Andover, 
1826. 8vo. 


This work is chiefly valuable on account of the very full and able 
manner in which the subject of the evidences is discussed. Ample 
quotations are given from ancient writers; and the reader is made 
acquainted with almost every thing of importance, which has been 
written by the moderns. The plan is to lay down a proposition, and 
then to confirm it by illustrations. In these there is a vast deal of 
biblical criticism ; and many things are expressed in language and 
forms so different from what is familiar, that they cannot be read 
without exciting reflection, which is perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits to be derived from the work. Some strange quotations are 
occasionally given from Kant, and other German philosophers of 
the transcendental school, the meaning of which, one is perfectly at 
a loss to comprehend. 

With respect to the composition of the work, it was originally 
written by Theophilus Christian Storr, Theological Professor in the 
University of Tubingen, and afterwards commented upon by Dr. 
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C. C. Flatt. They were both distinguished champions of Lutheran 
orthodoxy, and very much contributed to stem the torrent of Neo- 
logy which threatened to inundate the kingdom of Wiirtemburg, as 
it has more or less done the rest of Germany. At the end is 
an Appendix by Mr. Schmucker, in which a successful attempt 
is made to prove, that the doctrine of the Trinity is perfectly 
accordant with reason, and cannot be assailed on any ground of 
true philosophy. 


3. Etements or Popurar Tueowocy, with special reference to 
the Doctrines of the Reformation, as avowed before the Diet at 
Augsburg, in MDXXX. By S.S. Schmucker, D.D. Pro- 
fessor, §c. (as above.) Andover, 1834. pp. 412. 8vo. 


A work undertaken at the request of the General Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in the Lnited States. It is principally designed 
for the use of such Lutherans as may be brought into contact with 
the numerous Roman Catholics who are pouring into the States, 
on which account special notice is taken of the Roman Catholic 
corruptions of Christianity. It is, what it professes to be, strictly 
and decidedly popular. On the subject of Creeds the author 
writes: ‘* The Lutheran divines of this country are not willing to 
bind themselves, or others, to any thing more than the fundamental 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, believing that an immense 
mass of evil has resulted to the church of God, from the rigid 
requisition of extensive and detailed creeds. The Saviour and his 
Apostles have left no other creed than that contained in the Scrip- 
tures, and although experience and the nature of the case require 
some mutual agreement, as to the doctrines to be inculeated by the 
ministry in any portion of the Church of Christ, lest one should 
demolish what the other is labouring to build up; yet we can see no 
sufficient warrant for any Christian church to require as a term 
of admission or communion, greater conformity of views than is 
requisite to harmony of feeling and successful co-operation, in 
extending the kingdom of Christ.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Witnessing Church. A Sermon delivered before the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, in Great Queen Street Chapel, London, April 28th, 1837 ; and in 
Grosvenor Street Chapel, Manchester. On behalf of the East Lancashire 
Auxiliary to the London Missionary Society, June 20th. By the Rev. John 
Harris, Author of Mammon, §c. London: Ward and Co. 1837. pp. 45. 


Tuts eloquent and impressive sermon is well adapted to sustain the reputation 
which the author’s previous productions have procured for him. 

The discourse is founded on Isaiah xliii.12. ‘* Ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord, that Iam God.” Its fundamental principle is, “‘ that the church of 
God is expressly designed in its relative capacity, and as the depositary of the 
knowledge of salvation, to be his witness to the world.” And then, as conse- 
quences from this principle, the preacher shows, ‘ that in every age” the church 
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“‘ has prospered or declined in proportion as it has fulfilled or neglected this 
special office ; that its motives and its responsibility for answering this end are 
greater now than at any preceding period of its history ; and that this consi- 
deration should induce its members anxiously to survey its wants and its 
resources for answering that end.” 

That, in a subordinate sense, the church is a witness for God, we readily 
admit; but that the church is, as this discourse implies, his grand witness, is, 
we apprehend, an untenable position. It appears to us, that the sermon before 
us attributes to the church an agency, which, in the highest sense, belongs only 
to the divinely attested truth. “And this gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world for a witness unto all nations, and then shall the end 
come.” 

The preacher asks, ‘‘ But if the knowledge of the divine character be thus 
indispensable, how shall that knowle lge be made most accessible and available? 
As nations multiply and one generation succeeds another, how shall this sacred 
treasure be preserved and transmitted? Depravity will tamper with its holiness; 
who shall guard it from polluted hands? Penitence and fear will question its 
truth ; who shall encourage them to believe it? Unbelief will dispute its authen- 
ticity ; who shall bear witness for God?” If the question, ‘* who shall guard 
it from polluted hands?” is understood as meaning that the church preserves 
the sacred record from mutilation and addition, the sentiment is just. But cer- 
tainly it must be in a very subordinate sense, that the witness of the church 
can, as the two following questions suggest, either encourage the penitent to 
believe, or assure the unbeliever of the authenticity of the divine testimony. 

It is true, as our author states, that Jesus Christ was “ a witness to the peo- 
ple.” He possessed the fullest endowments for such an office; as in Him were 
‘* hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge:” in him were deposited not 
only every portion of that truth which constitutes the revelation of the New 
Testament; but also an infinitude of facts and relations upon which that reve- 
lation is founded. It is also true, that the Apostles were witnesses for God, and 
especially for Jesus Christ; for when our ae left the world, and after the 
effusion of Pentecost, the Apostles, considered as depositaries of sacred know- 
ledge, stood in the place of their divine Master ; considered as such depositaries, 
the same deference was due to them, as to Him. But then, the church does not 
occupy, as this discourse seems to imply, the place of the Apostles as witnesses 
for God: this place is occupied by the divinely inspired records. It is a funda- 
mental principle of genuine Protestantism, that the New Testament holds pre- 
cisely the same position amongst us, which the Apostles did amongst the first 
Christians,—it is the witness, and, in the highest sense of the term, the only 
accredited witness for God. 

We are deeply sensible, that the church needs to be raised to devout and 
intelligent exertion ; but we must not attempt thus to raise her, by lifting her to 
a position, which her exalted Lord has not called her to fill. There is a danger, 
a danger which is sometimes hazarded, by the very best of men, and from the 
very best of motives, of lifting the church too high, and of thus originating a 
new species of Phariseeism and self-deceit. ‘The church on earth is composed 

of men, sinful and imperfect men: and, could we in the case in view, ensure 
that the term church would be confined, in its appropriation, to the church invi- 
sible, in how many, whom charity must place in that number, is it a charac- 
teristic infirmity, “‘ to think of themselves more highly than they ought to 
think?” Lifting the church too high, must have an unfavourable effect on such 
men: instead of leading them to useful exertion, it will rather cherish the lofty 
sense of personal importance, which keeps them in the very lowest rank of 
Christ’s disciples, and which it would be their greatest mercy to have repressed. 
We do not write speculatively on this point, but ‘* we speak that we do know, 
and testify that we have seen.” 

Nor is the danger at which we have hinted, the only objection to the inaccu- 
racy into which we apprehend the able and esteemed author has fallen. To 
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represent the church as the principal witness for Gody seems to have some 
affinity with the popish notion, which rests the authority of the Scriptures on 
the testimony of the church, and which thus elevates the testimony of the church 
















































ts above the testimony of the Scriptures. Considering the church, however, as a 
1 subordinate witness, we admit all the consequences, which Mr. Harris has so 
uy justly and so beautifully drawn from the first principle of his discourse. We 
S, transcribe the following admirable sentiments. 
iy “ Itis in vain to talk of the beneficial rivalry of sects. This only shows that 
“4 we are so accustomed to our divisions, that we are beginning to see beauty in 
d that which forms our deformity and disgrace. It is in vain to say that good is 
done, notwithstanding our want of union. Is not the good which is effected 
é abroad, effected by merging the disputes of home—in fact, by uniting? And would 
. not a knowledge of our differences there be fatal to our usefulness? But the doctrine 


} of Christ on the subject is decisive, ‘ that ye all may be one, that the world may 
. believe that thou hast sent me.’ In other words, the visible union of Chris- 
: tians is essential to the conversion of the world. It is in vain to say that but 
7 little disagreement exists as yet among the Christian witnesses abroad ; the seeds 
i of discord only ask for time, and they will not fail to bear their proper fruit. 

But why have not the witnesses abroad differed? If they are right, must not we 
; be wrong ?” 


The Scenic Annual, for 1838. Edited by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of 

the Pleasures of Hope, &c. Ato. embossed cloth, gilt. rode : G. Virtue. 
Tuts volume is a late but really a beautiful Annual, “a name,’ as the editor 
observes, “‘ which in horticulture signifies a production of nature that lives 
only for a year, whilst in literature and art it means a work that hopes and 
wishes to prolong its existence for at least a few years. It will remain for the 
public to decide whether our Annuel will deserve its title in the literary sense, 
and continue to live, or enjoy only a floral brevity of duration.” 

If we do not greatly mistake, the public will decide in favour of this new 
candidate for their patronage, and on the following grounds: here are thirty-six 
splendid views in Seotland, Piedmont, Switzerland, and America, by Stanfield, 
Bartlett, and Allom, and engraved in a superior style of art. The views in 
America, particularly the Falls of Niagara and the Valley of Wyoming, are 
singularly interesting. 

Then the literary contents, as might be expected under Mr. Campbell's name 
and sanction, rise far above mediocrity. We should have been happy to have 
enriched our pages with some articles from his able pen, but we have only 
room for the following beautiful poem, written by a literary friend of the 
Editor, which accompanies a new and very interesting view of the village, 
church, and school-house of Dormeilleuse, the scene of Felix Neff’s truly apostolic 
labours. 

DORMEILLEUSE. 
Felix Neff to his Alpine Flock. 
“«¢ My friends—my Alpine flock! On you 
My dying looks are cast ; 
For soon the voice of him ye knew, 
And lov’d, shall speak its last. 
But, though a shadow scarce remain 
Of this elastic form, 
That once could brave the hurricane, 
And meet the freezing storm— 
Iam not weak! Celestial strength 
Supports me in my pain— 
Upheld by him, whose arm at length 
Shall raise me up again. 
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And though beneath our snowy rock 
My earthly labours cease — 

Another to my cherish’d flock, 
Shall break the bread of peace ! 

Yes, though my fleeting hours be told— 
Though I, the watchman, sleep ; 

A better watch I leave my fold— 
‘« The Shepherd of the sheep!” 

’Tis now our well-remembered nights, 
Begun and closed in prayer— 

Our Sabbaths on the snowy heights— 
Our mutual toil and care— 

Our glorious hope and sympathy — 
Our vows before the shrine— 

Come—like the day-spring from on high— 
To cheer me where I pine! 

And cheer’d Tam! My fever’s dream 
Is ripening into day ! 

And you, my flock—my last fond theme— 
Pray for your pastor—pray ! 

Pray for the church—your faith hold fast ! 
Strive on, as ye have striven ; 

So shall we meet, to form at last 
One family in heaven !” 


A work which, like this, unites the beautiful productions of art and literature 
for the diffusion of useful information and correct sentiment, ought not to 
solicit the patronage of the public in vain. 


The Weekly Christian Teacher, conducted under the Sanction of Ministers of 
various Evangelical Denominations. No I. II. III. Three-halfpence each. 
Fullarton and Co., Glasgow ; Jackson and Walford, London. 


Tuis new weekly Religious Miscellany is intended to supply that place amongst 
evangelical dissenters which is occupied by The Scottish Christian Herald 
amongst the churchmen of the North, and by The Church of England Magazine 
amongst those of the South. It has commenced under favourable auspices, 
and the numbers before us contain contributions from some of the most eminent 
dissenting ministers in the North. It merits, and we hope will obtain, an 
extensive circulation. 





THE EDITOR’S TABLE, 


Holy Scripture Verified ; or, the Divine Authority of the Bible, confirmed by 
an Appeal to Facts of Science, History, and Human Consciousness. By George 
Redford, D.D. LL. D., being the fifth Series of the Congregational Lecture. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1837. 8vo. 

Celestial Scenery; or, the Wonders of the Planetary System displayed ; 
illustrating the Perfections of Deity and a Plurality of Worlds. By Thomas 
Dick, LL.D. London: Ward, and Co. 1838. crown 8vo. 


The Traveller; or, a Description of various Wonders in Nature and Art. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 1837. 18mo. 

_The Gospel History of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Lucy Barton, 
with a Preface by Bernard Barton. Fisher and Co. London. 1838. 12mo. 
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A Catechism of Chemistry, exhibiting a condensed View of the Facts and 
Principles of that Science. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd; Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. London. 18mo. 

An Universal History, from the Creation to A.D. 1828. Divided into 
twenty-one periods at the most remarkable epochs of the world. By Edward 
Quin, M.A. R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside. London. 1838. crown 8vo. 

Brief Recollections of Ebenezer Wardlaw, aged 10 years. Glasgow: A. 
Fullarton, and Co. ; Jackson and Walford, London. 1837. crown 8vo. 

The Benefit of Scriptural Instruction: illustrated in the case of two beloved 
Sons. By Matthew Morris Preston, M.A. London: W. Crofts. 1837. 8vo. 

Lives of Eminent Youth. By Bourne Hall Draper. London: Ward and 
Co. 1838. 32mo. 

The English Martyrology, abridged from Fox. By Charlotte Elizabeth. 
Vol. II. Seeley and W. Burnside. 1837. 12mo. 

Bible Quadrupeds ; the Natural History of Animals mentioned in Scripture. 
By S. Williams. Charles Tilt. London. 1838. 12mo. 

The Parables of our Lord explained in familiar conversations between a 
Mother and her Children. Seeley and W. Burnside. London. 1838. 18mo. 

Temper; a Treatise on its Use and Abuse. By a Staffordshire Curate. 
Seeley and W. Burnside. London. 1837. 18mo. 

A Manual of Conduct; or, Christian Principle exemplified in Daily Prac- 
tice. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black; and Longman and Co. Lon- 
don, 1837. 12mo. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury; a religious Exercise for every Day in the 
Year. By Ebenezer Temple. Second Edition, revised. 12mo. London: T. 
Ward and Co. 

The Family at Heatherdale; or, the influence of Christian Principles. By 
Mrs. Colonel Mackay, Inverness. Edinburgh: Oliphant and Son. 12mo. 

Letters on frequent Communion. By the late Rev. John M. Mason, D.D. 
of New York. With Introductory Remarks, by the Rev. John Morison, D.D. 
18mo. London: Ward and Co. 

A Course of Elementary Reading in Science and Literature, compiled from 
popular writers; to which is added a copious list of Latin and Greek Primitives 
which enter into the composition of the English language. By the Rev. J. 
M. M‘Culloch, M.A. Sixth Edition. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 12mo. 
sheep. 

A Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse, progressively arranged, intended as 
an Introduction to the preceding. By the Rev. J. M. M‘Culloch, A.M. Seventh 
Edition. 12mo. sheep. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

The Exalted Nation: a Sermon preached at Wimborne, on the accession of 
her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and at Bere-Regis, before the associated Ministers 
and Churches of the Congregational Denomination in the County of Dorset ; 
and published at their request. By Samuel Spink. 8vo. London: Ward and 
Co. 

Scripture Lessons, Parts IX. and X. By Mrs. Henderson. Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. The two following, which will be the concluding parts, will be 
published shortly. 

Considerations on the Vital Principle ; with a Description of Mr. Crosse’s 
Experiments. By John Murray, F.S.A. F.L.S. 8vo. London: E. Wilson. 

Descriptive Account of the Palo de Vaca; or, Cow-Tree of the Caraccas. 
With a chemical analysis of the milk and bark. By John Murray, F.S, A. 
F.L.S. London: E. Wilson. ; én 

Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on Aboriginal Tribes (British 
Settlements), with Comments by the Aborigines Protection Society. 8vo. 
London: W. Ball. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


COLONIAL MISSION—THE CANADAS. 

Opening of a new Chapel at Brantford, Upper Canada.—The Rev. Adam Lillie, 
an excellent and devoted minister, formerly connected with the London Mission- 
ary Society, was introduced to the station of Brantford, about four years ago, 
through the Rev. H. Wilkes, then of Edinburgh, to whom the people applied to 
send out to them a minister. Mr. Lillie has persevered in a course of laborious, 
faithful efforts, amidst many difficulties and privations, with steadily advancing 
success ; and the following extracts from his own simple and modest account of 
the opening of a christian sanctuary, where, but a few years ago, nothing spread 
far around but the rude and pathless wilderness, cannot fail to interest the chris- 
tian mind ; and will, at the same time, assist in giving a lively and correct idea 
of the operations and position of our brethren in Canada. 

** We opened our new church on the first Sabbath in May. On the Sabbath 
evening previous, I preached from these words, ‘ If thy presence go not with us, 
take us not up hence.’ A passage in which my own feelings, in reference to our 
anticipated removal, were most exactly expressed ; and on the Wednesday even- 
ing we had a special prayer-meeting, to supplicate the divine blessing. Our 
prayers were heard, and God was with us. In the forenoon I preached from 
2 Chron. vi. 21. Brother Dyer preached very appropriate discourses; in the 
afternoon from Eph. iii. 8, and in the evening from Eph. ii. 20. Throughout 
the entire day the meetings were excellent, and a feeling of deep solemnity 
appeared to pervade all. The house, in its present state, is capable of accommo- 
dating about 350 or 400 persons. It is quite plain, but, at the same time, very 
neat, and, in fact, elegant. When all the subscriptions are got in, which are 
reckoned good, the debt on it will be about 650 dollars. Our meetings, since 
the opening, have been very good. I think, decidedly improved. The number 
of sittings let is 196, and some more are expected to be taken. I rejoice at this, 
from the indication which it affords of public feeling, the prospect which it 
holds out as to congregation, and the improvement as to means of — rt which 
may be anticipated from it. Deficiency in this respect is the great difficulty, or, 
at least, one of the chief difficulties, under which I have laboured for these three 
years. For things, however, to be brought into the state in which they stand, is 
not a little gained; and I feel gratified for being privileged to witness it, and to 
be made instrumental of it. Were matters to g6 on aright for the future, it would 
make me forget the sorrows of the past. Last Lord’s day we had two new 
members admitted.” 

To assist faithful, and oft-times, indeed, suffering, brethren to go forward 
amidst difficulties which, were they left altogether unsupported, would compel 
these valuable men entirely to quit the field of labour, is one of the important 
objects of the Colonial Society; and the manner in which the value of such 
assistance is appreciated by an eye-witness, than whom no one can be better 
qualified to judge of its necessity and advantage, will appear from the following 
extract of a letter from the Rev. H. Wilkes, in which he expresses devout grati- 
tude and encouragement on reviewing the operations of the Society during the 
year now drawing to a close. 

“ T feel constrained to express my gratitude to the Lord my God, and to the 
Society, for what has been done the year past. It is a most cheering thought that 
four new labourers have been introduced into the field; such places as Toronto 
and Quebec provided for; and several brethren retained on the ground, who, had 
it not been for the aid rendered by the Society, would have been now in the 
United States. Almost every brother in the country would have been compelled 
to leave it, had you not aided them. I feel, and I believe we all feel encouraged, 
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and ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Blessed be the Lord our God, the God of Israel, who 
only doeth wondrous things; and blessed be his name for ever; and let the 
whole earth be filled with his glory. Amen, and Amen.” 

One of our brethren in Canada has engaged in a department of labour that 
will deeply interest every British heart. ‘He has been preaching, on a week 
evening, to a congregation of runaway slaves. Among them he finds some de- 
voted Christians. They have escaped from the slave states, and have found a 
secure asylum.” May thousands of them thus escape, or rather may God in 
his wonderful ways turn the land of their bondage into the abode of their free- 
dom and deliverance. 


COLONIAL MISSION=——-PORT PHILIP, AUSTRALIA. 


Port Philip is a district situated on the south-west continent of New Holland, 
about three days’ sail from Van-Dieman’s Land. On the first English settlement, 
at Port Jackson, Governor Philip established a penal settlement in that locality, 
which, in a few years, was abandoned by Governor Collins. Within the 
last two or three years, settlers have proceeded from Van-Dieman’s Land to this 
district. Mr. Batman, with a party of natives from Sydney, stipulated with 
the chief of an aboriginal tribe on that coast for 500,000 acres of land in the 
rear of Port Philip. His Excellency, General Bourke, appointed Captain 
Lonsdale, of the 4th regiment, to proceed to that station as resident magistrate, 
accompanied by a custom-house officer, an assistant surveyor, and a consider- 
able number of troops. That gentleman selected a site on the Yara-Yara, for the 
future metropolis of this settlement, and named it Glenelg, in honour of the 
— Secretary of State for the Colonies. There is also a township, called 

elbourne, where an episcopal minister is settled. About fifty miles from 
Melbourne there are thirteen stations of settlers within the compass of 
twelve miles, without a minister amongst them. They and their servants feeling 
themselves in danger of forgetting the Sabbath, have been very anxious to obtain 
a minister of the Congregational denomination, to which many of them belong. 
That liberal and devoted friend of the cause of Christ, H. Hopkins, Esq. of 
Hobart Town, with several other proprietors, having engaged to provide a salary 
and a dwelling for a missionary for the western settlement of Port Philip, 
have applied to the Colonial Missionary Society to select a suitable minister for 
their station. It is with much pleasure we now inform our readers that the 
Rev. Mr. Waterfield, late of Wrexham, North Wales, has, at the request of the 
Committee, undertaken this service, and that before this statement meets the 
eye of our readers, he will have sailed for that distant settlement. We are sure 
that he will share in the prayers and sympathy of his christian brethren. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY UNION OF INDEPENDENT CHURCHES AND 
CONGREGATIONS. 

This valuable association for the spread of the gospel in the county of Lan- 
caster, in connection with the Congregational form of church government, has 
just published its thirtieth Annual Report, which is replete with facts illustra- 
tive of the zeal and devotedness of the Pastors and Missionaries, and of the libe- 
tality of the churches united in this christian effort. 

The contributions for the past year amount to £1544. 1s, 3d., and the results 
are as follow :— 





Districts. Stations. a, Congregation. — Scholars, Teachers. 
Liverpool - - - 10 17 1670 97 986 120 
Preston- - - - 7 18 1375 127 471 69 
Blackburn- - - 12 21 1990 241 1530 203 
Manchester - - 14 7 2975 517 2705 369 

Total - - 43 63 8010 982 5692 761 
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The Report closes with the following solemn appeal, which, alas ! is as appli- 
cable to the state of our country in general as to that of the county of Lancaster. 


*¢ Christian Brethren, 

“Such is a brief sketch of the history of this Institution for the past year, 
But O, what scenes would be disclosed, if it were possible to give a full and 
faithful history of the entire population of this great County during the past 
year! What ignorance has remained without instruction | what misery without 
relief! what multitudes have pursued, unadmonished and unrestrained, their 
wonted course of profligacy and of crime! and O! how many have passed into 
the eternal world impenitent and unforgiven! And yet this is not an infidel or 
a heathen land. The Churches of Christ abound amongst us, and we have 
the lively Oracles—the written Word—the living ministry—and the means of 
instruction and salvation at our command. Why, then, is not the whole country 
enlightened—the entire population instructed—every district abundantly sup- 
plied with the ministry of reconciliation—and every house visited, and every 
abode cheered, by the glad tidings of the Gospel? Is there no balm in Gilead ?— 
Is there no physician there? O yes, there is a healing balm, by means of which 
that fearful disease of sin, that moral malady which everywhere infects and 
ween our species, might be removed. And we have it in our possession too; 

ut it has not been applied ; or, if applied, not by any means to the extent, and 
with the promptitude, the energy, the decision, which the malignant character 
and universal prevalence of the malady demand. Not only are there individuals 
and families neglected, but, we have reason to fear, notwithstanding our labours, 
and the labours of kindred institutions, that whole villages and districts, and, in 
some places, large masses of the population, are unvisited, or visited in so partial 
and imperfect a manner, that no beneficial results have ensued, and nothing like 
an extensive or decided moral renovation taken place. And how is this melan- 
choly fact to be accounted for? Is it that the resources of the Churches are 
inadequate? or that the zeal and energies of the Churches are not equal to the 
work? Is the defect in the ability, or the disposition? Alas! we are constrained 
to admit, that to a great degree, a degree the contemplation of which ought to 
humble and abase us in deep and penitential acknowledgment before God, it is 
the latter. We have not felt, or acted, or contributed, or prayed in connexion 
with this great object, as we ought—or the work would not have been left, as it 
is, almost entirely undone. For, after all that has been accomplished by means 
of this and other similar Institutions, what is the amount of population in this 
County, under religious instruction, to the vast amount still left in ignorance 
and sin? This is a solemn and momentous question for the Christian and the 
Christian philanthropist to answer—and yet it is a question which it behoves us 
most seriously to entertain, and by a due consideration of which we are bound 
to regulate our contributions and our efforts for the coming year. Let us then 
go forth to the labours of the coming year with a deeper sense than we have 
ever had of our obligations and responsibilities in connexion with this important 
Institution ; while from every district and hamlet of the County we hear the 
cry of our destitute, perishing, and neglected countrymen, ‘ Come over and 
help us!’ 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WELSH BRANCH OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


This important meeting of the Congregational brethren of the whole Princi- 
pality was held at Carmarthen, on the 15th and 16th of November last. Besides 
the pleasure which the attendance of ministers and friends from both North 
and South Wales would naturally occasion, the meeting was gratified by 
hearing a fraternal letter from the general Committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, the reading of which we understand produced 
the happiest feelings on the meeting, and is likely to be productive also of much 
good throughout the Principality. 
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We are happy to be able to present a copy of it fo our readers, 


“ To the Annual Assembly of the Union of the Congregational Churches 
and Pastors of Wales. 
“‘ Honourep Fatuers anD BRETHREN, 

“The Committee of the Congregational Union of Englund and Wales, 
having learned that you intend, with Divine permission, to hold your annual 
assembly on the 15th and 16th days of the present month, resolved to avail 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity for addressing to you by letter an 
affectionate fraternal communication, to promote our mutual love, and to 
sustain, in however imperfect a manner, that Christian fellowship in glorious 
truths and purposes common to us all, for which our organization as Con- 
gregational Unions has been formed. 

“This Committee rejoice unfeignedly, beloved brethren, in the peace and 
love which they know to prevail among your churches and pastors; in the 

urity of your doctrine and discipline; in the abounding of your zeal and 

bours; and in the large measures of success, prosperity, and grace, with 
which the Great Head of all the Churches has honoured you. Nor can they 
forbear a reference, in proof of the Divine blessing vouchsafed to you, and of 
your zeal and energy as a christian community, to the noble effort so successfully 
made by yuur churches to release themselves from the heavy pressure of their 
chapel debts: and this Committee will indeed rejoice if your “ example should 
provoke very many” of our more wealthy churches to a like generous and 
public-spirited liberality for the assistance of their feebler sister churches, 
which can ill sustain burdens of the same nature, incurred, in most cases, by 
unavoidable necessity. 

“They witness also with great satisfaction the happy union you have established 
among yourselves for all the purposes of fellowship, counsel, and encourage- 
ment, by which doubtless your spirits are often cheered and your hands 
strengthened in the work of the Lord. By experience of the happy fruits of 
union in your own counties and Principality, you were prepared to give cordial 
assent to the proposal that you should unite with the brethren in England, who 
are labouring to establish for this portion of our common country, a union 
similar to that already enjoyed by you, and in which they were desirous to 
include their brethren in Wales, who have generally with great cordiality 
responded to the fraternal proposal. The Committee believe they are as 
accurate as they are cordial and happy, in addressing you as a part of the re- 
cognized brotherhood of the Congregational churches of our land. 

“ Remoteness and distance will of course preclude the possibility that our 
communion with you, and yours with us, should be so close, effectual, and 
frequent as that maintained by the several branches of your Union with each 
other. But it will be a holy delight to feel that our churches all recognize and 
embrace each other as sisters in the great family of Congregational Christians ; 
and opportunities for fellowship and helpfulness will not be wanting. Even 
such a fraternal epistle as the present, it is hoped, will be refreshing and sweet. 
Let the hope be encouraged, that at our future annual assemblies, delegates 
representing the respective branches of our Union will be present, to bear part 
in the fellowship and counsel of love. At the next annual assembly of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, to be held, by divine permission, in the 
Metropolis, in May of next year, this Committee would hail with joy the presence 
of brethren from Wales, delegated to bring to us your christian salutations, to 
witness and bear part in our public proceedings, and to carry back the recipro- 
eation of our love, and the report of our faith, our order, our prayers, our 
purposes. Nor can this Committee forbear expressing the hope, that at the 
annual assembly a similar delegation may receive its appointment to visit you 
on a like errand of love. This interchange of delegation, stated or occasional, 
will be one ‘very principal means of maintaining the recognition and 
realizing the benefits of our Union. The delegates to either assembly will bring 
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love, and carry back, it is om pe love augmented. They will be the medium 
of a beneficial interchange of sentiment, bringing to the assembly the opinions 
of the brethren whom they represent ; giving to its deliberations the assistance 
furnished by varied information ; and conveying to remote localities the results 
of the counsels of many holy minds, of many christian hearts. 

* You are doubtless informed, brethren, that a Mission to the Colonies on Con- 
gregational principles, and in friendly connexion with the general Union of our 
churches has been undertaken; and that some important results have been 
already realized; and that most extensive and hopeful prospects of usefulness 
are opening before its agents. Allow this committee, brethren, to commend this 
infant society to your approval and support, for they think it eminently deserving 
any assistance it may be in your power to render. 

“This Committee are anxious, in order to promote some of the objects indirectly 
contemplated by the Congregational Union of England and Wales, to obtain 
and publish the most accurate and complete statistical tables, relative to Con- 
gregational Churches, they can procure. There is no assistance, therefore, that 
will be felt by them more acceptable than the transmission to the Secretary, of 
lists of chu and their pastors, of numbers of worshippers and communicants, 
and of children educated, in connexion with our interests in Sunday and other 
schools ; of accounts of the erection and enlargements of —> of the decease 
of pastors, with the briefest possible biographical notices, and of the settlements 
and ordinations of new ministers, amounts of monies voluntarily raised in every 
form for the support and spread of religion. Nor is this designed for any pur- 

ses of ostentation and vain glory; but to illustrate great principles, and to 
indicate just rights, and to exhibit the truth on points of great moment, in 
relation to which nothing but facts can avail to disprove party and interested 
seISTCP IONS. 

€ To you, honoured brethren, it is needless that this Committee should disclaim, 
on the part of the Con tional Union of England and Wales, any design to 
invade the liberties of churches, or to interfere with the faith of Christians. 
You are yourselves peacefully and freely associated for all the purposes of love 
and fellowship, of counsel and co-operation, in serving Christ according to the 
convictions generally entertained by churches of Congregational principles ; and 
you know that you can unite, and act in union, without sacrifice of liberty or 
compromise of principle. One is our Master. We all are brethren; to bow to 
the authority of the Master, to respect the rights of the brethren, should be 
the motto of all who accept public trust in the church of Christ, and this Com- 
mittee hope it is their’s. 

“This Committee feel it delightful, honoured brethren, by this letter to recog- 
nize and salute you in Christ. They realize with joy, the common and cordial 
consent of all the Congregational churches in the grand truths of the gospel ; the 
love of the Father, the deity and redemption of the Son, the godhead and grace 
of the Holy Spirit. They have a subordinate but solid satisfaction in remem- 
bering their firm adherence to scriptural simplicity in their church order, dis- 
cipline, and worship. They delight to believe, that at this time, amidst many 
defects, those churches are faithful, prosperous, and increasing; and that they 
will endure the searching trial which, in the providence of God, all Christian 
communities are by events and discussion now undergoing, as to the doctrines 
they hold, the institutions they have established, and the support by which the 
are sustained. This Committee reflect with heartfelt pleasure, that in the annual 
assembly of their united brethren in Wales, many holy ministers, many 
faithful brethren, will be convened for fellowship of love, concert in prayer, 
and counsel of wisdom. To the assembled brethren, this Committee offer the 
expression of their cordial love and high esteem; and for them implore the 
prsnense of the Great Master, and the gracious power of the Great Spirit ; 

seeching the brethren to accept this, their brotherly communication in the 
same spirit of love by which it was dictated. 
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“ Signed on behalf of the Committee of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, by their direction, . 
‘“* Atcernon Wextts, Secretary. 
Congregational Library, 11th Nov. 1837.” 


The following are the Resolutions of the Meeting :— 

1. That this meeting receives with feelings of affection and delight the fra- 
ternal letter of the Committee of the Congregational Union, and directs the 
Secretaries to translate the same for publication in the Dysgedydd and Diwy- 
giwr; and this meeting also respectfully recommends it to the consideration of 
the various county associations, that their respective committees and secretaries 
may be instructed to collect such information as is requested, to be transmitted 
to the Rev. Algernon Wells, the Secretary of the Congregational Union. 

2. That the Rev. David Rees, of Llanelli, be deputed to represent the Con- 
gregational churches of Wales at the next Assembly of the Congregational 
Union. 

3. That Messrs. Rees and Thomas, of Llanelli, be requested to forward, at 
their earliest convenience, the general Welsh Report, together with the Addresses 
and Reports received from London, to the Secretaries of the different county 
associations. 

4. That this meeting rejoices to hear of the liberal efforts made by the Gla- 
morganshire churches towards the “‘ case of the Castle-street meeting-house, 
Swansea,” and anxiously hopes that the associated churches in the other coun- 
ties of the Principality will, according to promises given at former meetings, 
make a similar effort on behalf of the same cause: and the Glamorganshire com- 
mittee is recommended to publish a brief statement of the case in the Dysgedydd 
and Diwygiwr, and to appoint deputations to the different districts, to solicit 
the assistance of the i 

5. That it is not deemed regular for any county association to apply for any 
foreign aid without the sanction and recommendation of a general meeting ; and 
that any association intending so to apply, should, after doing its utmost at 
home, give regular notice of such an intention to its sister associations, six 
months before the general meeting, that the deputies attending it may be better 
able to judge of the merits and urgency of the intended application. 

6. That all deputations who may be appointed to apply for foreign aid will 
be expected to submit their accounts to the inspection of the first general meeting 
after their return. 

7. That the Carnarvonshire committee be authorized to appoint a deputation 
to visit Scotland on behalf of the infant and now depressed interest at Colwyn. 

8. That six ministers from South Wales be requested to visit the churches in 
North Wales, and six from the North to visit those in the South, in the course 
of the ensuing year, for their mutual encouragement in their works of faith, and 
their labours of love. 

9. That the Secretaries be instructed to address the churches through the 
medium of the Dysgedydd and Diwygiwr, to entreat and encourage them to 
continue their efforts until the entire liquidation of all their chapel debts be 
accomplished. 

10. That the next anniversary of the Union be held at Llanfyllin. 

M. Jones, Llanuwchllyn, Chairman. 
J. Breese, Carmarthen, Jc, - 
S. Roserts, Llanbrynmair, 5 Secretaries. 


SUSSEX CHAPEL-BUILDING FUND. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Sussex Congregational Society, held at Brighton, 
September 5th, 1836, the proposals of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, to effect the extinction of chapel debts in the denomination, was 
submitted to the consideration of the meeting, and it was resolved “‘ To establish 
a fund for liquidating all debts on the present chapels of the Congregational 
order in the county of Sussex, and for the erection and enlargement of other 
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such chapels, together with school-rooms attached, in those parts of the county 
where they may be required.” 

At subsequent meetings of the Society in April and September, 1837, it was 
resolved :— 

*¢ That Messrs. Wigney and Co., bankers, Brighton, be the treasurers to the 
said fund, that the Rev. J. Edwards be the secretary, and that the general com- 
mittee consist of all the Congregational ministers of the county, with their 
deacons and sub-committees, as locally convenient. 

“ That the Secretary visit the Congregational churches in the county to obtain 
subscriptions, donations, or collections to the building fund, with a view to the 
early payment of the chapel debts.”’ 

The object contemplated in the above resolutions is unquestionably the most 
desirable, and the means hitherto employed for its accomplishment have been 
eminently successful. Before further allusion is made to these, it is necessary 
to offer some statistical details, which not only relate to the object, but which 
also form the ground of the present effort. 

During the last twenty years, twenty-five places of worship have been built in 
the county of Sussex for the use of professed Christians of the Independent or 
Congregational denomination. These differ materially in their size, in the 
amount expended in their erection, and in the number they are respectively 
capable of accommodating. The sum expended in the whole twenty-five chapels 
amounts to about £22,000, they will seat from 8 to 10,000 persons,* and at 
present are either supplied with regularly-ordained pastors, or have divine wor- 
ship performed in them once every Lord’s day. It is satisfactory to add that but 
a few are in this latter and unfavourable condition. 

Of the above places of worship, twelve are encumbered with debts amounting 
to £2896 11s. 10d., exclusive of a chapel at Arundel now in the course of 
erection, and one at St. Leonard’s, near Hastings, the treaty for the purchase of 
which is not yet completed. 

Impressed with the conviction that the whole of the above amount may be 
liquidated within one year by the strenuous, united, and persevering exertions 
of the ministers and friends to the genuine principles of Protestantism in the 
county, the Secretary of the Congregational Society has already visited Arundel, 
Chichester, Hastings, and Rye, and has been favoured with the following con- 
tributions :— 

Rev. James Edwards, £300; Mr. W. Allin, Arundel, £100; Mr. C. New, 
ditto, £100; Mr. S, Evershed, ditto, £100; united contributions, ditto, £200; 
Mr. G. Irving, Chichester, £100; Mr. Goodeve, ditto, £25; Mr. Buckle, ditto, 
£5; Mr. Oliver, ditto, £5; Rev. W. Davis, Hastings, £21; Mr. E. Hilder, 
Mr. D. Stoneham, Mr. J. Lightfoot, and Mr. J. Stoneham, of Rye, united, 
£167. 

As so much has already been obtained, an appeal is now made to all the 
ministers and friends of the Congregational denomination in the county, for their 
united and zealous exertions in aid of this good work. When, by the liberal co- 
operation of the friends of religion, this desirable object shall have been accom- 
plished, a most valuable, and, it is hoped, influential example will be presented 
to other counties of what may be done by the exertions of those who are deter- 
mined, in dependence on the providential aid of Almighty God, to secure a 
result so important, so equitable, and so just. 

The amount required may appear large compared with the wealth found 
among the Independent denomination of Sussex ; but notwithstanding this, the 
liberal contributions which appear above, afford a most satisfactory pledge 
that the whole sum will be raised, and that if much more be needed to carry into 
effect the designs of men of benevolence and of piety, even this shall not be 





* Perfect accuracy is impossible and not pretended to iu this brief statistical 
view ; it is sufficient that it comes very near the truth, 
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wanted. ‘¢ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth ;” while he that ‘* with- 
holds more than is meet” shall find that his parsimony “ tendeth to poverty.” 

Subscriptions in aid of this object will be thankfully received by Messrs. 
Wigney and Co., bankers ; Rev. James Edwards, Brighton; the Rev. W. Davis, 
Hastings; Rev. O. T. Dobbin, A.M., Arundel; and by any ministers of the 
Congregational denomination in Sussex. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF A DESTITUTE VILLAGE. 


The Rev. Thomas Sleigh, pastor of the Congregational church at Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Staffordshire, was compelled, from declining health,’about two years 
ago, to resign his charge, after a connexion of nearly twenty years, and which he 
left in peaceful and prosperous circumstances. Led by the providence of God 
to take up his residence in a populous village near Liverpool, with more than 
two thousand inhabitants around him, in an awiul state of moral degradation and 
darkness, his health being improved, he obtained a large room, and fitted it up 
as a place of public worship. On the 16th of October, 1836, it was opened for 
divine service, and was crowded to excess ; and since then, multitudes have often 
gone away, unable to obtain admission. Mr. Sleigh has continued his disinte- 
rested and gratuitous labours in that place on the Lord’s day and on a Wednes- 
day evening now for more than a year, amidst a crowd of attentive hearers, 
which has often made the service painfully distressing to him and other delicate 
persons. In this state of things he feels that it will be his duty, either to obtain 
the erection of a place of worship, or relinquish these services altogether. To avoid 
so painful an alternative, he has commenced collecting a fund for the purpose of 
building a neat chapel, capable of seating, on the ground floor, about 300 
hearers. To purchase the site and erect the chapel, will cost at least £1000. 
Persons in the village and neighbourhood have subscribed more than £300, and 
Mr. Sleigh is anxious, by this appeal, to ascertain what assistance the religious 
public will afford towards the object. References are permitted to the Rev. 
Thomas Raffles, LL.D., Liverpool; and the Rev. Joseph Fletcher, D.D., 
Stepney. Benevolent friends may remit their donations to the Borough Bank, 
Liverpool. Early communications will be esteemed an additional favour, and 
any further information will be readily afforded by the Rev Thomas Sleigh, 
Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


LEGACIES TO POOR DISSENTING MINISTERS. 


The late Mrs. Dix, of Mile End Road, amongst other legacies to benevolent 
and religious institutions, has bequeathed the following sums to dissenting minis- 
ters of small salaries. 


To fifty ministers, thirty pounds each - - - - £1500 
To ten ministers, fifty poundseach - - - - - £500 
£2000 


This fact is recorded in the hope that others may be induced to devote a 

ortion of their property to the interests of this important class of men. 

lany of them, though conferring the greatest benefits upon mankind by their 
devoted labours, yet, on account of the smallness of their salaries, are neces- 
sarily exposed to depressing anxieties, and great privations. 

The Associate Fund, or Ministers’ Friend Society, is an institution formed 
to assist dissenting ministers of small salaries, who hold the sentiments of the 
Assembly’s Catechism. It is an institution that has strong claims upon the 
ee of the Christian Church, and we hope that its appeals for donations, 
subscriptions, and congregational collections, will not be addressed in vain. 

Josern Procter Esq. Treasurer. 

Compton Terrace, Islington. 
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MONTHLY LECTURE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS OF THE 
METROPOLIS. 


The following ministers have been appointed by their brethren to preach the 
Monthly Meeting Lecture, at Barbican Chapel, Cripplegate, during the present 
year. 

January 16. Rev. Dr. Smith, Homerton. Subject, The Dominion of God. 

February 13. Rev. R. Philip, Kingsland. Subject, The Redemption of the 

Body. 


March 13. Rev. Dr. Hoppus, University College. Subject, Influence of 


the Progress of Knowledge on the Prospects of Religion. 


April 10. Rev. J. Jefferson, Newington. Subject, 4 Good Conscience. 

May. Omitted, because of the various Anniversary Meetings of the 
season. 

June 12. Rev. J. P. Dobson, Orange-street. Subject, The House of 
Prayer. 


July & August. Omitted. Summer vacation. 

September 11. Rev. C. Morris, Fetter-lane. Subject, Moral Habits. 

October 16. Rev. A. Tidman, Barbican. Subject, The self-preserving and 
self-ertending Principles of Christianity. 

November 13. Rev. Thos. Morel, Coward College. Subject, The comparative 
Claims of Home and Foreign Missions. 

December 11. Rev. A Wells, Stepney. Subject, The Validity of the 
Christian Ministry, as recognised and exercised in Congre- 
gational Churches. 


Service to commence at Seven o’Clock. 


NEW CHAPEL, 8ST. SIDWELL’S, EXETER. 


On the 13th of September, a new - was opened for public worship in 
Grosvenor Place, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter. Dr. Reed, of London, preached in the 
morning, and the Rev. Jos. Baynes, of Wellington, (Baptist) in the evening. 
United prayer meetings were held at half past six o’clock in the evening, and at 
two in the afternoon of the same day, when several ministers of both Denomi- 
nations earnestly implored the Divine blessing on this effort to extend the know- 
ledge of the gospel and the benefits of Christian fellowship. 

The Rev. Dr. Payne, of the Western Academy ; J. Bristow, of Castle Street; 
J. Offord, of Bartholomew Street; P. Ansley, of South Street; and J. Pethe- 
rick, of High Street Chapel, and several other ministers, took parts in the 
interesting engagements of the day, which closed with a solemn and affecting 
communion service, attended by ministers and members of various churches in 
the city and neighbourhood ; at which Dr. Reed presided. 

The chapel and school-rooms, 53 feet by 40, are built on freehold ground and 
placed in trust. A debt of several hundreds of pounds remains, towards the 
liquidation of which contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. Hellings, 
St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, the minister of the place. 


NEW CHAPELS IN PROGRESS. 


We are happy to announce that a gentleman from London, who was visiting 
Dover, Kent, last September, and perceiving the want of a Congregational 
church in that ancient town, purchased an eligible freehold site, on which he 
intends, without delay, to erect a commodious Independent chapel. 

A student from Highbury College visited the town of Chatteris, Isle of Ely, 
last midsummer, and preached in a barn during the vacation. His labours ex- 
cited so much attention, that several respectable inhabitants have come forward 
with liberal contributions towards the erection of a new chapel, a site for which 
is secured, and the building will be proceeded with iminediately. 
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ORDINATIONS, Kc. 


On Thursday, the 27th of July, the Rev. J. M‘Kenzie, late of Poole, Dorset- 
shire, was set apart to the pastoral office over the church in Nile Street, Glasgow, 
as colleague and successor to the Rev. Greville Ewing. The introductory ser- 
vices were commenced by Mr. Arthur, of Helensburgh, after which Mr. Alexander, 
of Edinburgh, delivered a discourse from Acts ii. 47. last clause of the verse. Dr. 

Yaterson then asked the usual questions, to which Mr. M‘Kenzie gave clear, 
accurate, and satisfactory replies. The ordination prayer was then offered up by 
Mr. Ewing, accompanied with the imposition of hands, after which, Mr. 
M‘Kenzie received a most useful and important charge from Dr. Wardlaw. The 
services of the morning were conducted by Mr Pullar, of Glasgow. 

In the evening the sermon to the people was preached by Dr. Russell, of 
Dundee, who in a very emphatic and instructive manner pointed out the duties 
of Christians to each other and their pastors. The devotional services on this 
occasion were conducted by Mr. Mather, of Glasgow. 

On Friday evening the members of the church and their friends met at a 
social meeting in the Assembly Rooms, when addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Ewing, Mr, Anderson, (Relief.) Mr. M‘Kenzie, Dr. Paterson, Mr. Alexander, 
Dr. Wardlaw, and Mr. King, (Secession.) The attendance at all these services, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, was large, and nothing 
could exceed the harmony and holy excitement which seemed to pervade the 
whole. The number of pastors of other churches present was unusually great, a 
circumstance which indicated the deep interest felt by the denomination generally 
in this settlement. Indeed, we believe, the feeling is universal in our churches, 
that much cause for gratitude is furnished to us as a denomination, by this happy 
event, which, while it has supplied the church in Nile Street with the services of 
a young and talented minister, has also strengthened the hands, and cheered the 
heart of that venerated individual who has so long sustained the duties of the 
pastoral office in that place, and whose name is embalmed in the affections of 
thousands, to whom, either by his personal ministrations, or by his writings, he 
has been the means of bringing instruction, edification, and comfort. May he 
yet be long spared and strengthened for further usefulness! And may he live 
to enjoy the exquisite delight of seeing the prayers which he so ardently poured 
forth on the day of the ordination, on behalf of his colleague and the church of 
their mutual care, fully answered in the growing usefulness of the one, and the 
increasing number and efficiency of the other!—Scottish Congregational Mag. 

On Thursday, Nov. 9, the Rev. Henry Lea Berry, A.M. late Head Master of 
the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar School, Mill-Hill, Hendon, was ordained 
to the Pastoral Office over the Independent church, in Ayr, Scotland. 

Mr. John Wardlaw, A.M. commenced with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer. The Rev. A. Campbell preached an appropriate discourse from Acts 
ix. 31; the Rev. — Mather, of Glasgow, asked the usual questions, to which 
satisfactory answers were given; and (in the absence of the Rev. Greville 
Ewing, A.M.) prayed the ordination prayer, with imposition of hands. Mr. 
H. L. B.’s father being disqualified, by chronic infirmity, for so long a journey, 
the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw, from Hebrews xiii. 17, gave a most paternal and solemn 
charge, reserving until the evening his address to the church; and the Rev. 
— McRobert, late of Graingemouth, concluded with prayer. 

On the following Lord’s-day, the Rev. Dr. Wardlaw introduced the newly- 
ordained Pastor to his pulpit, by an excellent sermon from Acts ix. 1—9; and in 
the afternoon, the young pastor himself, after a sermon from Nahum i. 15, 
“Oh, Judah, keep thy solemn feasts; perform thy vows,” administered the 
Lord’s Supper. 

May this interesting church be alike increased in numbers and in grace, and 
that Providence, which has mercifully restored the pastor to comparative health, 
long render him “ a burning and shining light,” and perpetuate among his de- 
seendants that ministry which, through rour generations, his ancestors have 
been honoured to sustain, 











Miscellaneous Intelligence. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





APPOINTMENT OF A PROFESSORSHIP OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, IN 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

It is with sincere pleasure that we now announce to our readers the accom- 
plishment of this important measure, the institution of a professorship of 
Chinese, in the above-named college, and by the appointment of the Rev. Samuel 
Kidd, formerly a Missionary to China, and Principal and Professor of Chinese 
in the Anglo-Chinese College, Malacca, to the professor’s chair. 

We regard this as a national object, as well as one deeply affecting the cause 
of christian missions. That our country, having so many important relations 
with China, should not hitherto have had, in any of its seats of learning, the 
means of cultivating that language, has been animadverted upon by foreigners to 
the discredit of the nation But this consideration, in our esteem, is vastly 
inferior to the point of view in which the claims of missions to China place the 
subject. How would Morrison have rejoiced, had there been prepared for him, 
before he embarked on his labours, what his enlightened zeal and sacrifices 
paved the way for being provided for others. We are thankful to Divine Pro- 
vidence, that the measure which he aimed at, but which he could not find the 
means of effecting, has been accomplished since his decease. This feeling of 
pleasure has, unhappily, its drawback, in the consideration that the christian 
public, while reaping the benefit, has not yet adequately returned to the family of 
the deceased the amount expended by him in the purchase of the library. May 
they be stirred up to this act, truly to be called, not one of liberality, but of 
justice ! 

It is hoped that a class will soon be opened, and filled by students desirous to 
obtain, for missionary and other laudable objects, a knowledge of that language, 
not only from England, but America and other countries ; for we have no wish 
to see the worthy professor's appointment (and we are sure he has none) become 
a sinecure. 

ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 

The object of this Society is to assist in protecting the defenceless, and pro- 
moting the advancement of uncivilized Tribes. 

A subscription of one guinea a year, or a donation of £10 constitutes a 
member. 

The Society is desirous of promoting the formation of Auxiliary Associations, 
both at home and abroad. 

Subscriptions or donations, in aid of the funds of the Society, will be thank- 
fully received by the Treasurer, the Secretaries, or any member of the Commitiee, 
as under: 

President.—T. Fowell Buxton, Esq. 

Committee.—W m. Allen, Esq., G. F. Angas, Esq., E. Baines, Esq. M.P., 
S. Blackburn, Esq., E.N. Buxton, Esq., Edmund Buxton, Esq., Rev. G. Christie, 
Sir Augustus d’ Este, Bart., Josiah Forster, Esq., William Forster, Esq., S.Gur- 
ney, Esq. Jun., C. Hindley, Esq. M.P., Gurney Hoare, Esq., T. Hodgkin, 
Esq. M.D., M_ Hutchinson, Jun. Esq., A. Johnston, Esq., R. King, Esq., 
Dr. S. Lushington, M.P., C. Lushington, Esq. M.P., Wm. Overend, Esq., 
J. Pease, Esq. M.P., Ebenezer Smith, Esq., W. Stroud, Esq. M.D., S. 
Bannister, Esq., W. M. Higgins, Esq., Hull Terrell, Esq. 

Treasurer.—H. Tuckett, Esq. 20, Finsbury Circus. 

Honorary Secretaries —Rev. J. J. Freeman, Walthamstow ; J. H. Tredgold, 
Esq. 41, Wellclose Square. 


THE STATISTICS OF POPERY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


As there are no English Roman Catholic bishops, the business of their episco- 
8 I I 

pate is transacted by vicars apostolic, who preside over the districts to which they 

are appointed. 
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England is divided for this purpose into four districts; the London, the Mid- 
land, the Northern, and the Western; and Dr. Griffiths, Bishop of Olena ; 
Dr. Walsh, Bishop of Cambysopolis; Dr. Briggs, Bishop of Trachonitis ; and 
Dr. Baines, Bishop of Siga, superintend them. 

“ The Catholic Directory for 1838,” contains the following 
Alphabetical List of the Counties in England and Wales, showing the Number of 

Roman Catholic Chapels in each. 

Note.—The district in which each county is situated, is denoted by the initial 

of the district being appended to the name of the county. 


Chapels Chapels. 
Bedfordshire, L. - - - - 1 Nottinghamshire, M. - . - 3 
Berkshire, L.. - - . - 6. Oxfordshire, M. - - - - 7 
Buckinghamshire, L. - - - 1)! Rutlandshire, M. - - - 0 
Cambridgeshire, M. - - - 1] Shropshire, M. - ~ - - 8 
Cheshire, N. - - - - 8 Somersetshire, W, - - - 8 
Cornwall, W.  - - - - 2° Staffordshire, M. - - - 28 
Cumberland, N. - - - - 6) Suffolk, M. - - - - 5 
Derbyshire, M. - - - - 7 Surrey, L. - - - - - 6 
Devonshire, W. - - - - 8! Sussex, L. - - - - - 6 
Dorsetshire, W. - - - - 8) Warwickshire, M. - - - 15 
Durham, N. - - - - 15| Westmoreland, N. . - - 2 
Essex, L. - - - - - 7| Wiltshire,W. - - - - 3 
Gloucestershire, W.  - - > ¥ Worcestershire, M. - - - il 
Hampshire, L. - - - - 13} Yorkshire, N. - . - - 53 
Herefordshire, W. - - - 4{ Isle of Man, N. - - - - 1 
Hertfordshire, L, - - - 1} Guernsey, L. - - - - 1 
Huntingdonshire, M. - - - 0| Jersey, L. - - . - - 1 
Kent, L. - - - - - 8] 
Lancashire, N. - - - - 87) WALES. 
Leicestershire, M. . - - 10 
Lincolnshire, M. - - - 11 | Brecknockshire, W. - - - 1 
Middlesex, L. - - - - 20 | Carnarvonshire, W. - - - J 
Monmouthshire, W. - - - 7 | Denbighshire, W. - - - 1 
Norfolk, M. - - - - 8 | Glamorganshire,W. - - - 1 
Northamptonshire, M. - - 5 | Flintshire, W. - - - « g 
Northumberland, N. - - - 18 | 


Total chapels in England and Wales, 433. 

In The Laity’s Directory for 1828, the number of Roman Catholic chapels 
in England and Wales was 385 ; so that they have increased 48 chapels during 
the last ten years. Now, when it is remembered that that period commences 
the year preceding the enactment of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, it cannot 
be thought a startling increase. We believe that the Protestant dissenting 
denominations have increased their places of worship in the same time ina 
much larger proportion. 

Still Protestants must not allow themselves to be indifferent to the increase 
of Popery. It has the zealous support of a powerful body of the old nobility 
and gentry of the country: it has 36 members in the present House of 
Commons ; it addresses the tastes of the educated, and the curiosity of the 
ignorant, and its clergy are indefatigable in the discharge of their official duties. 
We must not allow ourselves to dream that the pageantry of the Romish Church 
is not acceptable to persons of all ranks. Atthe consecration of a church, Mount 
St. Bernard, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in October last, a procession was formed 
of priests and gentlemen, in which a ‘ splendid banner of yellow satin damask, 
embroidered with silver, and the holy name of Jesus emblazoned in the centre,” 
was borne by Ambrose L. Philips, Esq. in the uniform of deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, and another banner of the blessed Virgin Mary, of the same appear- 
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ance, was carried by Sir Charles Wolsely, Bart., in a court dress, who has been 
recently proselyted to the Romish faith. Puerile as such exhibitions may seem 
to the few, they accord with the childish understandings of the crowd, and will 
prove powerful auxiliaries, unless the people are taught to regard principles 
more than sights. 

Besides the chapels, the colleges of the Roman Catholics which are scattered 
throughout England, exert a powerful influence. They are nine, and as under: 


St. Edmund’s, Herts., L. ] Ushaw College, Durham, N. 
St. Mary’s, Staffordshire, N. Stouyhurst, Lancashire, N. 
St. Peter's, Somersetshire, W. Ampleforth, Yorkshire, N. 
St. Paul’s, Somersetshire, W. German, Worcestershire, M. 


St. Gregory’s, Somersetshire, W. 
In Scotland they have 67 chapels and 1 college; so that there are at the 
present time 500 Romish chapels in Great Britain, besides 10 colleges. 


RECENT DEATH. 


Died, Nov. 9, 1837, at the residence of Mrs. Ord, Redland, near Bristol, the 
Rev. Isaac Tozer, Pastor of the Congregational Church, Ongar, Essex, aged 
28 years. The decease of this excellent young minister occurred under very 
affecting circumstances. Ile left home in his usual health, to pay a visit of 
sympathy to an afflicted parent. He had made an engagement to preach on the 
Lord’s Day, at the Broadmead Meeting in Bristol, and prepared his sermon 
from that passage (Heb. xi. 16.) ‘* Now they desire a better country, that is, 
an heavenly.” Soon after these preparations were completed a blood vessel was 
ruptured, and from that time he sank, the victim of a rapid consumption. His 
affliction developed the character of the patient sufferer and the humble believer 
in the Lord Jesus. His ministry at Ongar was only of 7 years duration, but 
his labours and his character will be long and warmly remembered by his flock. 
His bereft widow and relatives mourn not as those who have no hope, but com- 
fort one another with the words of promise that they shall be “ ever with the 
Lord.” The remains of our departed brother were interred at Bristol, and the 
funeral sermon preached at Brunswick Chapel, by the Rev. Thomas Haynes, on 
Sabbath evening, 19th November, from 1 Thess. iv. 14. ‘ Them also which 
sleep in Jesus, will God bring with him.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 

Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Bennett—Payne — Redford— 
J. P. Smith —Henderson—Rev. Thos. Baynes—R. Ashton—W. Owen—J. J. 
Freeman—Thos. Binney — William Walford—Algernon Wells—Charles Gilbert 
—A. Tidman—Thos. Sleigh—James Fdwards—J. B. Shenstone — Samuel 
Roberts— G. B. Kidd. 

Also from Messrs. George Bennet—Thos. Thompson— Joshua Wilson—John 
Sheppard —Thos. Wilson—W. A. Hankey— Thos. Phipson—J.Cheap—W. M. 
Cooke, Jun.— Samuel Blackburn—B. J.—Nemo—Ecclesiastes. 

N. N. S. will be gratified to know that the subject to which he refers is under 
the consideration of the Committee of the Congregational Union. 

The Editor owns the correctness of B. J.’s remark that we ought not to con- 
cede to the members of the Church of Rome the epithet “‘ Catholic” which they 
so exclusively appropriate to themselves. 

It is the sincere wish of the Editor to conduct this work in “ a charitable” 
and serious spirit, and he cannot see that the Review to which Ecclesiastes 
refers, manifested any other. 

Nemo’s Scripture Antithesis will probably be noticed in a future number. 

The Editor regrets that he is compelled to defer the insertion of Mr. Rice’s 
paper on the Song of Solomon ; although it is in type. He has also received 
several important articles of Review, which shall appear as early as possible. 
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